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The Young World 


I will make a song 

For the young world, 

And I will give this song to the winds 
To blow whither it will. . 

In a Japanese garden the young poet 
Closing his book of Ibsen 

Shall look up and hear 

Some throbbing bird loosen that music. 
In a German night-garden by a lake 
The young sculptress, gazing 

On the moving torsos of men, 

Shall suddenly begin to listen 

To strange ripples of strange waters. 
In a Russian peasant’s hut 

One of the boys waking at midnight 
Shall sit among his brothers and sisters 
And hear the forest whispering. 

Here and there on the Earth 

Youth shall listen, 

Hearing the song I have lifted 

Out of the song of youth. 


2. 
O the pride 
Of the young world. . . 
These youngsters are aliens and exiles among 
their parents: 
Where they go 
Goes rebellion, 
It could not be otherwise. 
They have left narrow rooms 
And darkened doorways, and gone 
To new spiritual hills. . . 
Theirs is the salt sea that belts the planet, 
And the water they taste 
On the California shore 
Is the same bitter strong water 
They taste at Calais, 
At Dover, 
At China ‘Bay. 


O the darkness 

Of the young world. . . 

They dwell in wild weather. 

The wind of slaughter over the Caucasus 

Is the same wind 

That gulps blood over Cambrai 

And whirls dust in Chicago. 

The same wind 

That carries the same stern summons of terror, 


Red terror, red revolution, 
The end of the old Earth, 


The death, 

The struggle to be born. 
+ 

O the joy 


Of the young world. . . 

They are lonely flames in far places, 

In wide-sown separated cities, 

In swamps of life— 

But they are flame: 

They are the first winds of the morning that call 
the larks up, 

They are the rising of the sun and the turn of 
tides, 

They are the opening notes of a song— 

Each is a note seeking the other notes. 

How far they reach! how slowly, surely! 

And what a dawn there shall be 

When they surprise each other’s faces 

And find they are a host, 

The notes blending together, 

The new song risen. 


They are hewn stones in scattered quarries 
And the architect shall bring them to his city 
For the new cathedral. . 

Each singing stone shall find his place. 


They are streets, gardens, workshops, 

They are temples and theatres, 

They are homes, 

And out of them shall the new city be built 
Shining on the hills 

With unspeakable grandeur. 


5. 


Only they shall be saved 

Who have sting in them, 

The bitterness unbreakable 

By temptation. . 

Resisters of the false kindness and the crowd 
comfort, 

The ease of wealth, the power of place, 

The pride of medals. 

Only the true flame shall burn through the 
world’s damp tinder, 

Burn through to the future. 

Only they shall be saved 

Who have iaughter in them, 
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Laughter that dances over the dead moralities, 
The embalmed frigidities, 

The canons of good taste. . . 

Laughter that mocks the dreadful-faced Idols, 
The painted Satans, 

The wooden Thunderers. 

Only they shall be saved 

Who are willing to be alone. 


Yes, they are greatest 
Who are willing to be alone. 


6. 
O what is the word 
Burning in the heart of youth? 
Is it the word, God? 
Is it the word, Fatherland ? 
Is it the word, Liberty? 
It is none of these words: the word 
Has not been shaped, has not 
Pealed its bugle-challenge on Earth. 
Not yet. 
But it burns in hearts, 
It shapes almost to the lips, 
Each morning listens for it. 


7. 


These are the spirits who have been alien from 
birth 

As if they had been born on the wrong planet. 

They have been brought up among miraculous 
machines, 

In a universe widened by astronomy 

But sudden gone lifeless; 

That was the age of the Earth’s loneliness. 

The planet that had swung as a censer from the 
vault of heaven, 

Steaming with frankincense of prayer, 

And breathed on by angels and the inspirations 
of God, 

Now was a lonely atom, 

A wanderer in the universal void. 

Now no more were the men and women about 
them 

Souls struggling up out of flesh into a burst of 
wings 

And flight into glory, 

But physico-chemical organisms made over in the 
image of the new God, 

Yea, the Machine. 


Well-being, comfort, tools, sanitation, power— 
Their brothers strove for these. 


Whose heart was set on the long visions of 
eternity, 

Whose eyes turned inward to the mysterious war 

Of Demon and God in the soul— 

The war whose victory is wisdom and the con- 
quest of love 


And the radiance of life— 

Whose heart needed song in the day 

And the marvelous adventures of intimacies, 
He was the fool and the failure 

Among the great owners. 


8. 


Not to a land alone is our allegiance, 

But beyond it to one another. 

Scattered in our multitude of communities 

It is as if one hand had scattered the seed of the 
future 

In many hidden places of Earth. 

There are no boundaries between us, 

Neither manners nor strange tongues nor per- 
sonal facts 

Can set up walls. 

Have we not drunk the same wisdom? 

Do we not follow the same poets? 

Share the same Science? 

Are we not children of the same Earth? 

Walt Whitman and Tolstoi walk in the shadow 
of Fujiyama 

As they saunter on the East Side streets of New 
York. . 

Darwin teaches in Hong Kong and Calcutta 

Sitting beside Buddha and Confucius. 

Our terrible and lonely standard-bearer, Nietzsche, 

Whispers on the heights of Colorado 

And in the pass of Thermopylz. 


O little did the machine-makers know, 

Trading on ships and railways, 

With their newspapers, telegraph, laboratories, 

That they were carrying the past and setting it 
down 

On every doorstep of Earth. . . 

But we, we have drunk from the breast of the 
great Mother 

The same milk of vision, 

We belong to one nation, 

The Land of One Another, 

And from us in every nation shall spring the new 
life of Man on Earth. 


9. 


The day of democracy ?—Yes. 

And what is democracy? 

It is allowance for each man’s wish, 
And so the mass-wish rules. 

Not needs, not duties, not rights, 
But wishes, desires, wills. . . 
But when shall men wish greatly? 
How many will volunteer 

To create great lives and loves? 
Look to the past: how many 

Are the volunteers on the scroll? 


Surely democracy 
Will mean the end of greatness 
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Unless you, O young world, 

Spring forth to the call— 

Firstlings of the Voluntary Life— 

To go forth in yourself 

To the terrible pains of growth, 

To new births and new visions, 

To the living of new values, 

To the risks of loneliness and persecution and dis- 
comfort. 


Examples—they are the contagious flame in 
democracy ; 

Teachers—they are the revealing light for the 
people. . 

For this, prepare, 

O Voluntaries! 


10. 


Let the great Artist teach you his secret, 

How he reaches his hands in his own dark breast, 

That rich jungle, 

And shapes from his sorrow, delight, 

From frustration, music, 

From lust, vision. 

He becomes, not a precipice of authority, 

But a hill that invites climbing. 

He tempts men to high places 

By the dazzling beauty of his own heights 

Which are but a transformation of his own 
depths. 

He is a destroying storm turned into music, 

A hatred become love, an evil become good. 


He is the beginning of democracy, 

For in place of imposing his passion upon others 

He turns his passion into a gift, 

And the gift works more miracles than a king’s 
command. . 

And in place of submitting his soul and mind to 
the will of others 

He turns his herd-lust into a work of self 

Personal and new, 

And so renders service as no slave could render. 


Are you artists, O spirits of the young world? 

Are you those who seek to transform destroying 
things 

Into symbols of glory and works of fruitfulness? 

Would you end war, clean out poverty, stop dis- 
ease? 

Neither law nor science shall suffice, 

But only Art. 


When men learn to sing together, 

When they passionately desire their cities 

To be songs in stone, musical to the eyes, 

The song of their gathered vision; 

When’ they love drama that reveals their future 
heights, 





When festival and laughter are shared in rever- 


ence, 

When a life without great sexual love is shunned 
and abhorred, 

When children are brought to bloom as by per- 
fect gardeners, 

When work has in it the joy of the unexpected 

And is wrought as a gift, 

Then shall the abomination of desolation, 

Money-striving, and slaughter, and disease 

Flee like night before the irresistible sun. 


Great is the task of the artist who works in stone 
or in flesh, 

In song or in values. . . 

But his epoch opens before us. 


11. 


It is not enough to love, O Voluntaries. . 

It is only enough when you turn hatred into 
love. . . 

Man is a natural hater, hunter, slayer, destroyer; 

He is a storm, a volcano. ‘ 


This came to me: 

A dark mood out of the depths 

Like a storm rising out of the sea. 

But I hate darkness, 

I cannot spend it on myself except I slay myself. 
So I send it out upon others. . . 

I say, “They are the guilty; they are oppressing 


me; 
They have wronged me. . .” 


How then does this suffice? 

I writhe in the coils of my hatred, 

I seek for a victim, yet have none— 

(Am I not civilized? How can I slay or torture 
another?) 

But neither can I remain so encoiled, 

Confused, wasted, unable to sleep or toil. 

What shall I do? 


I look to the wisdom of the past: 

“Forgive my trespasses 

Even as I forgive those who trespass against 
Th. s 

Does this serve? I try it: 

I try it as one who prays. 

I put passion into a struggle to turn to mine 
enemies 

And in my heart embrace them and forgive 
them. . . 

And behold, I am released. . 

For I have taken the storm of hatred 

And by passion made love of it. ; 

Now I have all this energy to give unto others 

Or unto my tasks, 

And so go free. . 


Even in this is the great art of living. 
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12. 


It is not enough to love—no, 
It is only enough when you love strongly. . 
There 2 a weak love that is amiable and flat- 


tering, 
It seduces a man to follow the demands of others, 
To soothe, to coddle, to spoil with kindness. ‘ 
Strong love may be a scourge. . . 

Not the scourge of hate and passion, 

But the stab of the surgeon’s scalpel 

Which goes with infinite deliberation 

And fine impersonal thrust 

Into the core of the abscess. 


Therefore, go strongly, Spirits of the Young 
World, 

Be advised by Nietzsche: be hard, 

Creators must be hard. . . 

Carry a saving bitterness and a stinging laughter 

As weapons of self-defence. . . 

Know the cruelty of the greatest love. 


13. 


A new day has dawned for groups. 

O lonely young, 

Seek one another out, and be gathered to one 
purpose. 

A strength awakens in three or in ten 

That sleeps in one or intwo. . . 

The pressure of mind against mind, 

The honorable high rivalries, 

The demands one on another, 

The sense of a herd backing one’s vision, 

The drooping faith that flames again in the 
warm shelter of others: 

These are the gifts and the discipline of the 


group. 


So comes massed power. 

A group is a giant, 

It is a flying wedge against the dull undergrowth 
of humanity, 

It is a shock battalion against the entrenched. . . 

It is a miniature brotherhood, the beginnings of 
camaraderie. 


Not in unions, commissions, and societies 
Organized for a common gain, 

But the natural coming of a fae together 
Like fragments flying into place 

To make a new personality 

Larger than a single man. 


14. 


Are the common things for you? 

Are you for them? 

Surely not only tubers are rooted in the soil, 
But also roses, oaks, redwoods. . . 

Our law is from below upwards, 


From the Earth, the body, the passions, desires, 

Up into vision and love. . . 

Ours is the organic life— 

No dream sent down from heaven 

And clapped on us willy-nilly, 

But the dream opening even like the petals of 
the flower 

Out of our blood and impulse. . 

Render unto the human what belongs to the 
human 

That you may be free to render unto your vision 

What belongs to your vision. 


Only in a twist or two are we pioneers, 

A new color of thought, a new note of longing, 
A new flame of vision. . 

Though our night belongs to ourselves, 

Our day belongs to democracy. . . 


We are different only because there is a future, 
We are united with humanity because of the 
great past. 
15. 


Let us welcome each other at table 

With food and drink, 

Let us know the jolly unions of laughter, 

Let us have our hour of the wild Earth, 

The hour of the uncurbed gale, the whirling of 
leaves, 

The dancing of grass. 


Let us know all healthy things—the long tramp, 
The swish of the canoe, the swimming in deep 
deep waters, 
The bed in the open air, the splendid ride, 
The common labor. . . 
Let us burn the incense of our pipes among the 
pines, 
And be a familiar of stars. 
16. 
Let us be morning-souls, 
Meeting the sunrise with our own sunrise, 
We, too, fresh winds on the flowers, 
We, too, dew on the grass, 
We, too, lusty as the sleep-strong dog barking his 


way to the forest. . . 
Only too much have we been children of the 
depths, 


The depths of night, 

The hugged of sorrow, the beloved of lament; 
But there is a depth in height, 
oo over the Earth by the strong 


ites Gamal cua. ‘ 

In ecstasy there is depth, in joy there is depth. 
There is a laughter that belongs to eagles, 
There is a joy that the air-man knows 
Winging through universal radiance, 
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The shadow of his plane on the clouds below. 

O joy of the artist 

Lost in his vision, his hands shaping forth a new 
universe, real and living. . . 

O joy of the mother 

Like a sun spreading her radiant blue sky of 
adoration 

About her smiling contented planet. 

O joy that must come to this Earth 

In the epochs opening, 

Or all is in vain, all is wasted. 


17. 


There is a joy in love— 

The love of man and woman— 

Have you known it, O Voluntaries? 

Rarely without this love is there any other love. 
! 


The great lover is he 

Who first seeks community of spirit, 

A sharing of vision, 

And who next seeks community of mind 

And dovetailing of habits, 

And who last brings all these into marriage 
Through the art of love. 

O infinite delicacy 

Of the gentle and tender word, the gradual caress, 
The closer enfolding, the secret and intimate 


The evocation from the instrument of woman 
Of a slow-rising song, that rises, rises, 
Bursting into triumph, ascending in ecstasy, 
Crowned, consummated with union. 


In this union, 

If even for a moment, 

The striking of Life into Life 

Bears man and woman into the core of the sun- 
fire, 

And — them blazes the flame of the mys- 


And Poa. them is revealed, 
Blindingly, the divinity and glory of the uni- 
verse. . . 


A marriage crowned with union 

Creates out of the flesh 

Depth of vision, 

Height of joy, 

And from these flow 

A light over the troubled days and the darkened 
nights. . . 

Through this door 

They walk into the valleys of one another, 

They reach to the last intimacy, 

They bathe one another’s faults with healing, 


One another’s sorrow. with strength; 
Understanding is theirs. ; 


18. 


It is not an easy thing to love. 

Not easy to give one’s greatest passion, 
One’s days, nights, unremitting efforts, 
One’s unabating service and thought, 

Out to another. 

But whoso has learned to give to one 

Has cut an outgoing channel from his heart 
And through this now may love flow to the world, 
To tasks, to women and men. . . 

Yea, the love of man and woman 

Is the initiation into brotherhood. 

It is the path out of self, 

It is the road to Man. 


19, 


Sally out, young warriors. . . 

Haters as you are of slaughter, 

Enemies of war, 

Yet yours is the greatest war. . 

You know that a man who does not slay himself 

Seeks to slay others, 

That he who does not grapple with the enemies 
within 

Must wrestle with the enemies without. 

Have you forgiven your enemies? have you em- 
braced them with love? 

Not till you love these darknesses in yourself 

Shall you embrace the darknesses in others. 


Sally out: but beware! 

It is just for such as you that the Peril waits, 

Temptation of Omnipotence. . . 

He who was an arrow of longing for the Super- 
man 

Became God, and went mad. . . 

He slew God, leaving the world empty, 

And filled the emptiness with self. . . 

But beware of being God. . . 

We are nothing but ripples of foam riding the 


deeps, 

The deeps that moved in our fathers as Demons 
and Divinities. ‘ 

What image haunts you? 

A Divine Man, a Star, a Christ? 

Confess, = you sometimes think this image is 
you 

Turn from the peril: 

It is but a symbol of the depths, 

A picture by which you may see and adore the 
Inscrutable. ' 

An image you may throw on the air before you, 

Sundering yourself from the treacherous abyss; 

And as one who feels a God approach and en- 
fold him 

You may give yourself to this symbol 

And drink strength out of the depths, 

And move, free of Omnipotence, 

In the path of your destined self. 
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Young spirits! be 

Not Gods, but men and women, 

Not Saviors, but excellent fighters: 

Enemies, indeed, of Magic, 

Of Divine Rights in yourselves and others, 

Of Mob-Tyranny and King-Tyranny, 

Warriors against every fear and caution and 
world-wisdom that makes a man crawl 
when he should dance. 


20 


I was meditating last night before the fire, 

I was meditating at midnight. . . 

I saw the faces of the young world gathering 
about me, 

I saw these faces 

Young, troubled, many in tears, a few radiant; 

I saw the divine brotherhood of the young, 

I felt one flame pass through us all, a flame burn- 
in 

Color of skin away, and dividing manners, 


Burning nationalities down, and leaping till we 
sat 

In the central council circle of the sun; 

Our floor was flame, our walls were dazzling fire, 

And we were the children of the sun, 

Wrapped in one strong hosanna of glory. 

And out of the flames great shapes were leaning, 

Seraphic shapes, shapes of unutterable wisdom, 

The spirits of our brothers who are dead, 

The spirits by which we live, and the ancient 
spirits 

Of that invisible hierarchy 

That lifts to ineffable Light and Song. 

In the chain of the mighty past 

We were that link 

Connecting Earth with Beyond-Earth, the Fu- 
ture; 

Through us the glory ran, the song; 

Out of us the glory opened. 


James OpPENHEIM. 








The Structure of Lasting Peace 
X. 


THE FEDERALIZATION OF SOVEREIGN STATES: A PROGRAMME FOR A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To three causes is to be attributed the 
failure of the Articles of Confederation 
between the thirteen original and sov- 
ereign states in the American Union. The 
most important was the fact that the Con- 
federation’s central authority, its Con- 
gress, had no power; and it had no power 

ecause it had no support in public opinion, 
the citizens of the states being inordinately 
jealous of the exclusive sovereignty of 
their respective states; while the failure of 
public opinion to “get behind” the Con- 
gress was due to the fact that it had been 
created by an administrative fiat of the 
State Legislatures, without any reference 
whatsoever to such opinion, and hence 
without contact with the immediate life 
and interests of the people from whose in- 
terest and consent power derives. The 
three causes were at bottom one: Con- 
gress could not enforce its rulings. How 
to secure for it this force was the one prob- 
lem before the Constitutional Convention, 
and the advance which the instrument 
framed by that body made over the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation is to be measured 
solely by the degree of power it put into 
the hands of the Reteadl ahendies of gov- 
ernment. 

At the present writing the relationships 


of the democratic nations echo those of 
the American states between 1776 and 
1787. What unity they have is enforced 
by the presence of a common enemy. The 
hypertrophied passion for exclusive sov- 
ereignty which is the vicious side of patri- 
otism, and the drag of a diplomatic 
technique determined by the interests of 
such sovereignty have made genuinely fed- 
erated action on a single front unnecessar- 
7 dificult. Arrangements between the 
allied democracies are separate arrange- 
ments and their character is that of treaty, 
not of public law. When Mr. Lloyd 
George, compelled by events to denounce 
the inexcusable impasse which this had 
led the Allies into, made his famous de- 
mand for unification, this jealousy—in- 
stinctive, animal—for the integrity of the 
herd, led to a vicious and unjustified as- 
sault upon him. Withal, the degree of co- 
operation between the democratic allies is 
tremendously greater than was that be- 
tween the American states. But here 


again, the moving cause is not the will of 
statesmen; it is the character of warfare 
following from the nature of industrial 
society. The organization of industrial 
life has changed warfare from an affair of 
armies to an affair of nations: the logic of 
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social circumstance and of industrial ma- 
chinery has compelled a federalization far 
beyond the present good will of rulers. 

ere the statesmen of the democratic 
alliance intelligent and courageous and 
free enough to follow out immediately 
what events will force them to concede 
ultimately as the inevitable implications of 
this logic, a constitutional convention 
would now be in public session for the 
federation of Russia, England, France, the 
United States, the South American repub- 
lics, China, and Japan. It would be in 
session, war or no war, and it would gen- 
eralize the present practices of codépera- 
tion, integrate them, and enact them into 
law, with the doors open for the Central 
Powers to come in or not, as they chose. 

Such far-seeing relevancy in interna- 
tional conduct is not however to be hoped 
for. Everything international will be 
postponed until the peace conference; and 
if we may trust the tone of the ruling and 
possessing classes, it is a bold oe 
to hope that even then the compulsion of 
industrial interdependence and the im- 
pulsion of the very patent will of the 
peoples of Europe and America to a league 
of nations and a democratic and lasting 

eace will find their realization and satis- 
action. 

It is a bold aspiration. For the under- 
currents of industry and the streams of 
feeling run counter the conscious life, the 
established habits, and the avowed pur- 
poses of men. The popular will needs to 
be defined by discussion and articulated 
in a definite programme. And discussions 
are “disloyal’”’ or “unpatriotic,” and pro- 
grammes are “visionary.” The Real- 
politiker of the public press and the 
interests it guards have had very little 
good to say of Mr. Wilson’s address of 
January 8; yet they have not said the 
worst thing that there is to be said about 
it. That worst thing is this. It puts the 
cart before the horse, and the cart is only 
the skeleton of a cart. The article re- 
quiring a league of nations should have 
come first, not last; and it should have 
been a definite programme for the or- 
ganization of such a league, not a state- 
ment that a league is desirable. The will 
of the peoples to enduring peace needs 
such a programme to integrate it—a pro- 


gramme that shall designate the personnel 
of the peace conference and the manner 
of their election, the organization of the 
conference into a congress, and the chief 
articles in an international agreement, such 
that they shall come home to the vital in- 
terests of the masses of men and women 
everywhere. 

Why the constitution of a league of 
nations ought to be the first proposition in 
the agenda of the peace conference should 
be obvious enough. Once certain prin- 
ciples of public i are established, the 
adjudication of all specific racial, terri- 
torial, economic, and military issues will 
follow easily and smoothly enough from 
them. The converse is not true. Let 
these issues be taken up severally and sep- 
arately, without regard to an international 
rule, and the peace conference will become 
a bargain counter between dickering diplo- 
mats representing military forces. ‘The 
specific adjudications will preclude a gen- 
eral principle which must necessarily con- 
tradict them. At best we shall have 
restored a precarious balance of power; at 
worst we shall resume fighting. If the 
peace conference be permitted to begin at 
the wrong end of the series of problems, 
there is little hope for a good end to the 
conference. 

Whether or not it begins at the right 
end will depend on two factors. These 
are the pressure of enlightened public opin- 
ion upon it and the personnel of the con- 
ference itself. The former must be 
awakened by free discussion; the latter 
will be determined by the manner of their 
choice and the considerations leading to it. 
In this regard the experience of the “sov- 
—- and independent’”’ American states 
is illuminating. At the Constitutional 
Convention the only statesman who had 
also been a member of the Continental 
Congress that had conducted the war 
against England, was James Madison. 
The rest were the “demigods’” who had 
won the confidence of the citizens of their 
states through very specific and signal serv- 
ice during the war or through intellectual 
leadership during and after it. So now. 
Diplomatists are by training, habit, and 
usage unfit for the particular service in 
hand. Servants of international conflict 
for exclusive national advantage, their 
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skill is only in the arts of innuendo and 
dickering which such service demands. 
They would be as unsuited to a task requir- 
ing frankness and mutual accommodation 
as a pork-magnate to settle a strike in his 
own packing plant. The men needed are 
the men of international mind, who have 
been studying these diplomatists in action, 
who are aware of the defects of the pres- 
ent state system, and who have thought 
out alterations and improvements. Such 
men are Sidney Webb, Brailsford, Hen- 
derson, Lowes Dickinson, Norman Angell 
in England; Thomas and his fellow 
Socialists in France; the members of the 
present Russian government and innumer- 
able others in Russia; John Dewey, Louis 
Brandeis, Secretary Baker, David Starr 
Jordan, and Tharsten Veblen in Amer- 
ica. And so in every country. Represen- 
tatives should be chosen from the effective 
leadership of that great body of sentiment 
and opinion which has for the last quar- 
ter of a century kept the creation of a 
league of nations and the establishment of 
lasting peace constantly before the minds 
of men, which has so taught these ideals 
that the present war is unique in that the 
democratic urge to see it through to vic- 
tory is the community of sentiment and 
opinion against all war. In short, a league 
of nations can be most effectively estab- 
lished only by representatives who are for 
it by habit a mind as well as desire, who 
have given it prolonged study, and have 
made themselves expert in the programmes 
of its inauguration. 

But there is yet a further 7 in 
the delimitation of personnel. ‘“‘Self-de- 
termination” for nationalities, sincerely 
applied, would give place and voice in the 
conference to representatives of all na- 
tionalities whose fate and status the con- 
ference is to decide. An autonomous 
Poland, for example, is undoubtedly de- 
sirable, but the unspeakable Polish over- 
lords maintain a vicious hegemony over 
Lithuanians, Letts, and Jews, no less than 
over Polish peasants. Lithuanians, Letts, 
and Jews as well as Poles should have 
voice and place at the peace conference. 
Serbo-Croats, Bohemians, Poles, Jews, 
Rumans should represent Austria no less 
than Magyars and Germans. Arabs, Ar- 
menians, Kurds, to mention just a few, 


should have voice and place equally with 
the Osmanli Turks for the Ottoman em- 
pire. How the representatives of the 
minorities are to be elected, what their pro- 
portionate weight should be, are questions 
to be solved by free discussion and public 
opinion. That the cases for their peoples 
must be put by the chosen representatives 
of these peoples, that they must necessarily 
have a voice in deciding their own fate in 
the community of nations, is beyond ar 
ment. So much so, indeed, that following 
the principle involved, Mr. Norman An- 
gell suggests the representation not alone 
of nationalities but also of political parties 
within nations, according to their numerical 
strength. Thus Germany would be repre- 
sented by her Socialists as well as by the 
party in power, England by her Laborites 
as well as by her Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and so on. In this way fundamental 
differences in political principle would get 
representation, no less than differences in 
national character and interest. 

What the peace conference defining 
itself as such a congress would need to 
establish is the law of a minimum genuine 
international control. Now all political 
control consists in the exercise of two func- 
tions. One is limitation; the other, libera- 
tion. Limitation and liberation are distinct 
but not different, since every just and rele- 
vant limitation is a liberation—witness the 
traffic policeman. International limitation 
would apply to national armaments, to 
oe etween states over the “stakes of 

iplomacy,” to quarrels within states over 
national hegemonies. The limitation of 
armament is of course basic. For no mat- 
ter what may be the provocation to a fight, 
the lack of weapons compels the substitu- 
tion of persuasion for blows and funda- 
mentally alters the locus of the “national 
honor,” a figment for the defense of which 
most blows are struck. Hence the Inter- 
national Congress should determine for 
the nations of the world, as the Continen- 
tal Congress was by the Articles of Con- 
federation empowered to determine for 
the original thirteen American States, the 
extent of the armament of each state. The 
simplest way to do this would be to fix 
annually the amount of money each state 
might spend on armament. Control of 


expenditure would require the complete 
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socialization of the manufacture of muni- 
tions, its subordination to the inspection 
and control of an international commis- 
sion on armaments, and absolute publicity 


of records and accounts. All uses of ar- 
mament should require license from the 
International Congress, particularly such 
uses as go by the euphemism “punitive 
expedition.” Failure to carry out these 
rovisions or to submit to the rule of the 
Soeuatioual Congress should be regarded 
tantamount to a declaration of war. It 
should be so regarded with respect to the 
other causes of quarrel between and within 
states. Interstate disputes of whatever 
nature should be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Congress, which would be also the 
highest and final court. There has been a 
ood deal of silly differentiation between 
‘justiciable” and ‘“non-justiciable” dis- 
putes, but there’s nothing that’s one or the 
other but thinking makes it so. All group 
disputes are justiciable if public opinion 
says they are. When the International 
Congress has passed on them, they are 
settled. Failure to accept the decision of 
the Congress should automatically consti- 
tute a challenge of international power and 
be dealt with accordingly. 

The devices for dealing with such fail- 
ure are not exclusively milita The mili- 
tary machine, indeed, should be the last 
resort. Initially, there is the tremendous 
force of public opinion, which the Church 
wielded in the middle ages as the Excom- 
munication and the Interdict. These 
should be revived. The economic, social, 
cultural, or total ostracism of states or 

rtions of states involves tremendously 
ess hardship and suffering than actual 
military assault and in the long run is 
bound in an industrial society like ours to 
attain the same end, far more than in 
earlier, less interdependent ones. 

What degree of coercive power these 
provisions would have at the outset will de- 
pend of course on the will of the signa- 
tories to any international constitution not 
to turn it into a scrap of paper. The gov- 
ernmental organs of the public will can be 
regulated only by the public opinion of 
each state, and the public opinion of each 
state can be kept internationally-minded 
only by means of the completest publicity 
regarding all international relationships. 





Publicity and education are the cornerstone 
of any international system that shall be 
democratic. Hence the rule of publicity 
is a paramount limitative rule. 

The foregoing provisions would, I 
think, supply the coercive force the lack of 
which rendered the American Confedera- 
tion so instructive a failure. That they 
will absolutely prevent war cannot be 
claimed. Even the Constitution of the 
United States failed to do that, and the 
interstate unity it provided for became a 
permanent constituent of American polit- 
ical common-sense only with the Civil 
War. No doubt history on the terrestrial 
scale will repeat history on the continental. 
No doubt there will be, as in America, 
blocs and combinations within the combina- 
tion, nullification and attempts at dissolu- 
tion; but there will be in operation also, as 
in America, a definitely formulated, agreed 
to principle of unity, insuring mankind 
against a great many wars almost certain 
to come without it. 

Yet the chief power of this insurance 
would reside in the function of liberation 
that the instruments of internationality 
would perform. Those turn on the sat- 
isfaction of the basic wants of men, and 
the consequent release of their spontane- 
ous energies in the creative activities their 
natures crave. Such satisfaction and re- 
lease demand, as we have already seen, a 
free trade in material commodities at 
least equivalent to the free trade in things 
of the spirit—in science, for example, or 
art, or music. It would be fundamental 
for the International Congress to create 
international commissions concerning 
themselves with the coérdination of efforts 
to increase and properly distribute the 
food supply, to maintain and improve in- 
ternational health, to maintain and keep 
internationally open the world’s highways, 
to secure the equality of all men before 
the law of any land, to expand and inten- 
sify the world’s sense of community by 
internationally codrdinated education. 

Most of these functions have already 
been forced on the allied democracies by 
the exigencies of war; they would need 
only to be made relevant to conditions of 
peace. Such are the food and fuel ad- 


ministrations, acting purely in view of in- 
ternational needs. 


Others existed long 
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before the war. Such are the postal union, 
and Mr. David Lubin’s indispensably serv- 
iceable agricultural institute, now living a 
starved life in Italy. Still others have 
gone on as voluntary and private enter- 
prises. Such are the various learned so- 
cieties, particularly the medical and the 
chemical societies. These would need en- 
dowment, endorsement, establishment un- 
der international rule. In none of these 
enterprises, please note, is a novel ma- 
terial necessary. All the institutions exist. 
Attention oath only to be shifted to their 
coéperative integration, expansion, and 
perfection by the conscious joint effort of 
the nations of the world to turn them into 
a genuine machinery of liberating interna- 
tional government. 

The most important instrument of in- 
ternationality is, however, education. 
Take care of education, Plato makes Soc- 
rates say in the “Republic,” and education 
will take care of everything else. Inter- 
nationally, education must rest on two 
principles: one, that it must be autono- 
mous; the other, that it must be unpreju- 
diced. Regarding the first: We have 
already seen how, in the case of Germany, 
the state’s control of education laid the 
foundation for the present war. The 
school served the state’s vested interest in 
the school. From the dark ages to the 
present day the Church has held a vested 
interest in the school, an interest from 
which events have more or less freed it, 
but which still makes itself felt. With the 
rise of private educational institutions or 
the secularization of theological ones— 
such as Harvard or Yale or Princeton— 
with the elaboration of the public school 
systems of the different states of this coun- 
try or any other, the powers of govern- 
ment, visible or invisible, have determined 
largely what should and what should not 
be taught, what is true and what is false, 
always from the point of view of the in- 
terests of these powers. Heresy has been 
consistently persecuted, with means vary- 
ing from the auto-da-fé of the Church to 
the more delicate tools of contemporary 
university trustees or school committees. 
Heresy consists of that which is not in 
accord with the interests or prejudices of 
the ruling power. 

Now the art of education involves three 


forces: First, its theme—the growing 
child, whose creative spontaneities are to 
be encouraged, whose capacities for serv- 
ice and happiness are to be actualized, in- 
tensified, and perfected. Second, the 
investigator and inventor who discovers 
or makes the material amd machinery 
which are the conditions of the child’s life 
and growth, which liberate or repress 
these. Third, the teacher who transmits 
to the child the knowledge of the nature 
and use of these things, drawing out its 
powers and enhancing its vitality by means 
of them. Obviously, to the last two, to 
the discoverers and creators of knowledge, 
and to its transmitters and distributors, to 
these and to no one else beside, belongs 
the control of education. It is as absurd 
that any but teachers and investigators 
should govern the art of education as that 
any but medical practitioners and investi- 
oes should govern the art of medicine. 
nternational law would best abolish this 
external control by making the communi- 
ties of educators everywhere autonomous 
bedies, vigorously coéperative in an inter- 
national union. Within this union the 
freest possible movement of teachers and 
pupils should be provided for, exchanges 
of both between all nationalities to the 
end of attaining the acme of free trade 
in habits and theories of life, in letters, 
and in methods. 

Regarding the second principle of in- 
ternationalized education—that it must be 
unprejudiced: This requires the system- 
atic internationalization of certain subject- 
matters. In the end, of course, all subject- 
matters get internationalized. The proc- 
ess is, however, too slow and too dangerous 
with respect to some of these, history be- 
ing the most flagrant. Compare any col- 
lection of history textbooks with any 
similar collection in physics, for example, 
and you find the latter possessed of a 
unanimity never to be attained in the for- 
mer. Why? Because every hypothesis in 
ee is immediately tested in a thousand 
aboratories and the final conclusion is the 
result of the collective enterprise of all 
sorts and conditions of physicists. In the 
writing of history such coéperative verifi- 
cation never occurs. Most histories, par- 
ticularly those put into the hands of 
children, utter vested interests, not scientifi- 
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cally tested results; they utter sectarian or 
national vanity, class privilege, class re- 
sentment, and so on. Compare any Eng- 
lish history of the American Revolution 
with any American history! Fancy the 
wide divergence of assertion between 
friends and enemies in the matter of Ger- 
man atrocities! Naturally, the interpre- 
tation of historic “fact” must and should 
vary with the interpreter, but the designa- 
tion of the same “fact” should clearly be 
identical for all interpreters. To keep 
education unprejudiced requires therefore 
the objective designation of historic fact— 
“historic” to mean the recorded enterprise 
of all departments of human life. The 


“facts” of history should be attested by 
an international commission. So the sec- 
ond function of education is served. 

With this we have established the full 
pattern of the house of peace—an inter- 
national democratic congress, limiting ar- 
maments, judging disputes, codrdinati 
and harmonizing the great national insti- 
tutions by means of which men get food 
and clothing and shelter and health and 
happiness, making for a free exchange of 
all excellence, punishing default with in- 
terdict or excommunication or war, rest- 
ing its authority upon public opinion and 
strengthening it by internationalized edu- 
cation. 


XI. 


EPILOGUE: 


Solemn warnings echo through the land. 
Prophets stalk uncensored, es 
war and woe unless we arm forever. Sol- 
emn warnings flash across the editorial 
pages of the kept press; and the weighty 
voices of Colonel Roosevelt and Congress- 
man Kahn, of the National Security 
League and the munition manufacturers, 
of professors of international law out of 
Laputa, and of all the comfortable gentle- 
men who have passed middle age and are 
drawing upon a rich experience with life 
and light and leading, are crying to us, 
“Arm, arm! or we are lost.” hat these 
sapiencies think of human nature is not fit 
to print. And the worst of it is, they are 
not without provocation. Who, looking 
over the history of human conduct, dare 
say they are? According to the true tes- 
timony of history war is an institution of 
civilization and an invention of man. It 
is a blasphemy against Nature and a libel 
<8 animals to say with the militarist 

ilosophy made in Germany that these 

ive by war. For war is organized mur- 
der for non-essential purposes. The 
struggle for survival is not organized, and 
it regards essentials only. Animals do not 
kill for the sake of killing: they kill for 
food, nor do they kill their own kind. In 
the botanical world plants do not survive 
by destroying their rivals; they do not re- 
gard their rivals. Plants survive by their 
own inward vigor, striking roots into the 
earth and shoots toward the sun. They 


HUMAN NATURE AND THE LIMITS OF INTERNATIONALISM 


simply crowd out their rivals by doing bet- 
ter the same things that the rivals are 
doing. War is common only to a small 
portion of mankind, for the masses of men 
are driven or persuaded into war and 
never have undertaken nor ever would of 
their own initiative undertake it. War is a 
class perversion of the universal enterprise 
of self-expression and self-realization. As 
an institution it rests upon the plasticity and 
inertia of human nature. Upon the plas- 
ticity because war must be carried on either 
by driven slaves or mercenaries or de- 
ceived free men, and the war-lust is gen- 
erated in free men by infection from their 
rulers. What moves their rulers when 
these are dynastic is the vanity or the greed 
of the personage commanding their alle- 
giance; what moves their rulers when 
these are national states are the same mo- 
tives, going however by the names “na- 
tional ot and “the A vente of trade.” 
Both demand more than is needful or due 
for the actual free existence of either 
princes or states. These are able to infect 
men with the war-lust, even when they 
realize that war can do them no good 
whatsoever, because of the inertia of hu- 
man nature. Men live far more by habit 
and tradition than by initiative and 
thought. The habits of deference and 
obedience to the masters, the reverence for 
the idols the masters are and for the shib- 
boleths they delude men with, reénforce 
initial military infection and plastic re- 
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sponsiveness to the stirred-up herd feel- 
ing. Fear also plays a part, fear of rulers, 
fear of neighbors: German privates are 
fighting today because they fear their offi- 
cers more than the enemy; Russian pri- 
vates are not fighting, because they have 
ceased to fear their officers. War thus rests 
on and reénforces the maxims “Every- 
body’s doing it” and “What was good 
enough for father is good enough for me.” 

That which originates war and spreads 
it is not, however, that which nourishes 
it in the mind of the common man. 
Though it derives from plasticity and in- 
ertia in human nature, it is justified by the 
soul’s initiative. The society we live in 
is basically a system of taboos—taboos set 
by class for mass, by property for human- 
ity, by civilization YA the animal as well 
as spiritual spontaneities within us. Hence 
war is to society what drink is to the in- 
dividual. It dulls the sense of repression, 
breaks up inhibitions, and liberates and 
satisfies energies and appetites normally 
starved. From the point of view of the 

ssessing classes prohibition is suicidal. 
No doubt it enhances “efficiency”; but the 
stored-up discontents of workingmen, cus- 
tomarily dissipated in the irrelevancies of 
drink, accumulate under prohibition, and 
sooner or later must be discharged rele- 
vantly. By prohibition capitalism is dig- 

ing its own grave. With regard to war, 
its instinct is less blinded by greed. Hence 
the jeremiads of Mr. Roosevelt and his 
ilk. In wartimes there is an exaltation in 
the land: even civilians are lifted out of 
themselves as by strong drink; their ha- 
treds, prejudices, malices, and lusts need 
only to be decently cloaked by patriotism 
to flourish at the acme of propriety, while 
in the battlefields—frightfulness, regard- 
less of race or state. 

Now it is to be observed that the pres- 
sure toward peace and internationalism 
has been a direct function of the spread of 
democracy, and the spread of democra 
has consisted in the removal of political, 
economic, superstitious, and social taboos 
upon the aap | energies, the creative 
spontancities of the masses of men. They 


have most to gain from lasting peace and 
internationalism ; they have it most in their 
power to make them real. 

Will they do it? Can they do it? The 


portents are not unfavorable. Men are 
awake in Russia and in England, and they 
need but to take thought in France, and 
with open minds and active wills “get be- 
hind the President”? in America. What 
is called human nature by the elderly gen- 
tlemen who govern the world today and of 
whose interests and dogmas the Roose- 
velts are the high priests, is not human na- 
ture but second nature. Civilization is a 
growth, not an eternal form. Customs, 
conventions, and habits are things that 
once were not and that ultimately will not 
be. Investment too easily identifies these 
changing manners and morals of society 
with everlasting law, makes of them idols 
and masters where they ought to be sym- 
bols and servants. he civilization of 
Europe has gone a long way since the 
days of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
what was eternal law then is only super- 
stitious survival now. Change, society 
does and will, no matter how our interests 
and wishes may in idea arrest it, holding 
fast to this or that form or institution. 
For the modern world the question has 
become: Shall we suffer or direct this 
change? Shall we be its victims or its 
masters? There is only one answer in a 
world so self-conscious as ours. Human 
institutions are but the mutual accommo- 
dations of separate human wills. Society 
is more and more what we choose to make 
it. In the forms of human organization 
belief is fact. “If you will it,” said Theo- 
dor Herzl, urging his people toward the 
new Zion, “it is no dream.” Surely the 
record of new achievement and invention 
in this our world, a record as rich as that 
of the less conspicuously changing old 
order which so dominates our attention, is 
sufficient warrant for attempting a new or- 
der which needs no more to make it real 
than a shift of this same attention. Hu- 
man nature is not in conflict with lasting 
peace and a free international order. It 
sets no limits to internationalism. Only 
the perversion of human nature by the 
illusions of exclusive sovereignty, the harsh 
realities of class vanity and class greed, 
“national honor” and the “rights of prop- 
erty” limit and combat it. Regard a free 
league of free peoples: if you will it, it is 
no dream. H. M. KALLEN. 
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A Happy Ending for the Little Theatre 


Understatement was the gravest of 
Duse’s errors when she told us that, to 
save the theatre, the theatre must be de- 
stroyed. We have been hopefully watch- 
ing the little theatre movement—assisted 
by the movies—deliver the coup de grace, 
only to discover that Duse vastly under- 
stated the operation. She also missed a 
further epigram and a new demonstration 
of the truth of Christian dogma. To save 
the theatre, its savior must likewise be de- 
stroyed. The salvation of the American 
theatre by the birth, suffering, and death 
of innumerable theatres has been going on 

retty steadily for the past ten years. It 
pe reached the point—in spite of the war 
or because of it, one can hardly say— 
where our wholesale show-shop of Broad- 
way and The Road is thoroughly discred- 
ited artistically and scrapped financially, 
while the little theatre movement hovers 
between life and death, with four literary 
executors by the bedside. They are 
Thomas H. Dickinson, author of “The 
Insurgent Theatre” (Huebsch; $1.25); 
Sheldon Cheney, author of “The Art The- 
atre’” (Knopf; $1.50); Louise Burleigh, 
author of “The Community Theatre” 
(Little, Brown; $1.50); and Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay, author of “The Little 
gee in the United States” (Holt; 
$2.). 

The importance and vitality of the little 
theatre movement and the insecurity of 
the factors that compose it are amply dem- 
onstrated both by the fact of the almost 
simultaneous publication of these four vol- 
umes and by the contents of the books 
themselves. According to the computa- 
tions of the writers there are anywhere 
from 23 to 51 little theatres in our coun- 
try. Miss Burleigh records 51 in the 
course of her argument. Miss Mackay 
produces the same total by including 5 very 

uestionable cases and at least 4 Eien 

rofessor Dickinson is content to tell us 
of 32, with 9 of these now defunct. The 
goodly number included by even the most 
careful of these writers speaks for the re- 
ality of the revolt of artists, actors, and 
even audiences and authors against the gat- 
ling gun fodder of the regular theatre; 


while the disagreement over the exact 
facts, the inability which any of the authors 
would find in arriving at the same total two 
months running, ought to demonstrate— 
as all but one of these writers is willing to 
admit—the insecurity of this makeshift 
effort to create for America a new sort of 
theatre, which was a very old sort on the 
Continent before the war. 

Unpleasant as the cant phrase has 
grown, the little theatre is a “movement.” 
It is going somewhere. Three of these 
four volumes—the three that are reall 
worth reading—frankly admit it. Ea 
of the three decides that the little theatre 
is a step in a different direction—but a 
step, not a stop. Miss Burleigh says 
that the organization of little theatres is 
a step towards the “community theatre 
aie a house of play in which events 
offer to every member of a body politic 
active participation in a common interest,” 
a theatre where audience and entertainers 
are intermittently one. Sheldon Cheney 
sees the little theatre as an experiment in 
petto towards the “higher ideal” of the 
art theatre, whose products are distin- 
guished by “spiritual unity, rhythm, style.” 
Professor Dickinson, who has written by 
far the most valuable book of the four, 
sees the little theatre as an insurgent 
against things as they are, and particu- 
larly a creator and trainer of a new audi- 
ence for a new theatre to come. Miss 
Mackay, among a score of other inaccu- 
racies—some of which, to be sure, the 
other writers do not wholly avoid—de- 
clares that the little theatre “can advance 
towards the goal it has set for itself un- 
hampered by the difficulties that beset the 
commercial playhouse. Indeed, all diffi- 
culties are promptly overridden.” Maurice 
Browne, whose Chicago Little Theatre 
(source of the most consistent and distin- 
game work done in America) has been 

orced to the wall, would doubtless be 
heartened by Miss Mackay’s statement— 
quite as much as the fellow-writers would 
be interested to learn that the little thea- 
tre “is the theatre of the Future.” If that 
be movement, make the most of it. 

The little theatre is a makeshift for 
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people who wish to create a fine, broad, 
democratic playhouse, and who find that 
they can no more begin by setting up a 
huge, expensive theatre in competition 
with the commercial houses, than a sculp- 
tor can begin his training by hewing away 
at heroic marble. The theatre seating 
three hundred is oney a way of getting 
round the problems of maintaining a cheap 
theatre for a limited audience. It is a 
laboratory out of which will come the 
evidences of new possibilities—the possi- 
bility of creating finer art by integral or- 
ganization of actors, producers, and 
artists than by wholesale specialists, and 
the possibility of gathering together from 
the vast heterogeneous public of the reg- 
ular theatres an audience which wants 
that sort of art and needs a place where 
it is sure of getting it. 

The problem of creating the finer sort 
of art depends of course on individual and 
group ability, but the supposition is that 
it can be more easily created in a single, 
united theatre-laboratory than piecemeal 
all over the country. And it is safe to say 
that Maurice Browne in Chicago, Sam 
Hume in Detroit, the Neighborhood Play- 
house in New York, and Stuart Walker 
in his peripatetic Portmanteau Theatre 
have demonstrated this in varying degrees. 

Gathering the audience is another mat- 
ter. There even the Washington Square 
Players, with their less exacting standards, 
are not an indubitable evidence of success. 
Maurice Browne has failed outright in the 
second 7 of the country. Sam Hume 
and the Neighborhood pe have 
succeeded by combining the endowment of 
a rent-free theatre and a limited number 
of performances with the economy of am- 
ateur acting. There is no available evi- 
dence as to whether Mr. Walker has really 
made money with his “theatre that comes 
to you’’—and brings a company of paid 
i ers—but it seems safe to say that if 

e has been able to solve the problem of 
the limited audiences available in smaller 
cities, it is because he has lumped all these 
audiences together by playing only a few 
performances in each city. 

Summed up, the work of the little the- 
atres has demonstrated one truth above all 
others. They have proved the worth of 


something that they have avoided. They 


have established the efficacy and the neces- 
sity of the true repertory system. Not one 
of these theatres has been truly a reper- 
tory theatre—making productions with a 
certain regularity and dividing a week of 
seven or a performances among three 
or more different plays. 

Outside New York City it is doubtless 
safe to say that the day of the true reper- 
tory theatre must be postponed until grad- 
ual experiment has demonstrated the pres- 
ence of a large enough audience to support 
steadily a reasonable-sized theatre. In 
New York it is now possible, as Grace 
George showed a few seasons ago, to 
make a better sort of theatre financially 
feasible if it will cut loose from compart- 
son with the rest of Broadway. It is phys- 
ically and spiritually possible to mount in 
one theatre, with one company of actors 
and stage artists, fifteen productions of a 
high level in a single season. It is no 
exaggeration to say that each of these pro- 
ductions—averaging up the successes with 
the failures—can be of sufficient interest 
to 15,000 people to keep the theatre com- 
fortably filled for a total of from fourteen 
to sixteen performances of each bill. Some 
would do less well, some phenomenally 
better. But each would have its chance to 
be seen by those interested, and none would 
be expected to draw the hundred thousand 
patrons of a Broadway run. As part of 
a repertory such as this, the season’s most 
interesting play and most precipitate fail- 
ure—“The Deluge,” as presented by Ar- 
thur Hopkins—would have drawn back its 
cost of production very comfortably dur- 
ing sixteen scattered performances. It 
could have turned loss into profit if the 
ten or fifteen thousand who would really 
have enjoyed it—and who doubtless in- 
tended to see it at sometime during its 
run—had divined the brevity of its life 
and rushed into the Hudson Theatre dur- 
ing the two weeks through which its actors 
appeared before handfuls of people. It 
is the essential principle of repertory, dem- 
onstrated time after time abroad, that it 
can gather a play’s utmost audience eco- 
nomically and efficiently. Our theatre fails 
utterly in that important function. Our 
little theatres are making shift towards 
that vitally desirable end. 

KENNETH MACGOWAN. 
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Our London Letter 


(Special Correspondence of THe D1At.) 


The Christmas lull in literary production 
does not last long, but it gives one time to look 
round and see things which would otherwise 
escape the harried and bemused attention of the 
literary observer. And looking round me, I can 
see nothing more remarkable than the astonish- 
ing literary activity which is going on in Ire- 
land. It has long been a commonplace of critics 
that Anglo-Irish literature ought to be judged 
as a separate species, that Mr. W. B. Yeats 
can only be compared with Shelley as vaguely 
and as distantly as Villon can be compared with 
Byron, and that not only the ideas but also the 
images and the rhythms of Dublin are differ- 
ent from those of London. Yet I am not at 
all sure that this commonplace has ever been 
true. Certainly Mr. Yeats has lived most of 
his time in Ireland and has used the figures 
of the Irish mythology in his verse; but he was 
also a member of the Rhymers’ Club, the asso- 
ciate of Dowson and Symons, and I have a 
suspicion that the affinities between him and the 
English poets of the nineties—absurd and now 
mercifully fading age—are stronger than either 
his affinities with the Irish race at large or those 
of his associates with the main stream of Eng- 
lish literature. The remarkable thing about him 
is not so much that he is a great Irish poet as 
that he is the one considerable new poet thrown 
up by the cosmopolitan and somewhat bloodless 
movement of the nineties. It is my impression 
that he found material in Ireland, whereas the 
others found it in France, the Roman decadence, 
Catholic theology, Jacobitism, and strange coun- 
tries—the seeking and finding being in all cases 
very much on the same level, the difference 
appearing only in the use of that material. 

But here is some ground for believing that 
the case is now a little altered or is, at all events, 
in process of alteration. I doubt if the real 
Anglo-Irish literature can ever be properly sep- 
arated from pure English literature. Language, 
after all, is that which determines poetry; and 
the English language is not a brand-new, en- 
tirely plastic material which can be handled 
precisely as the poet pleases. It has its tradi- 
tions and its habits; though the Irish writer may 
wish to compose upon Cuchullain or Diarmuid 
and Grainne instead of upon, let us say, Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion or the Black Prince or Robin 
Hood, his only models are the English writers. 
It will take the Irish a good many generations 


to evolve a distinct form of literary English 
upon which they can impress their own tradi- 
tions and their own habits; and meanwhile 
everything that they are doing in this way will 
react on English literature. Some of Mr. Yeats’s 
most characteristic rhythms and images and 
ways of thought are now the commonplaces of 
purely English writers. I have however already 
expressed my view that he is chiefly an English 
poet; so perhaps this illustration of the argu- 
ment goes for nothing. On the other hand, 
John Millington Synge is as exclusively Irish a 
dramatist as one could expect to find. Even 
so, his plays have generated, not an Irish drama, 
but a type of peasant drama which has flour- 
ished much more rankly in England than in 
the place of its origin. His plays are not now 
Irish as opposed to English, but plays in the 
Wicklow dialect of English which stand side 
by side with other—certainly much less important 
—plays in the Gloucestershire, Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire, and Heaven knows how many other 
dialects of English. 

Yet there is, for all this, a very definite and 
independent stirring of life in the literature 
which can be called, if no more than topograph- 
ically, the literature of Ireland. It began, I 
think, with “A®,” principally because “AZ” was 
not in his writing specifically a Celt, in the way 
in which other and more flamboyantly Irish 
writers had led us to interpret the word. He 
was more Irish than the rest because he was 
simply an Irishman whose fundamental habits 
of life were settled in his own country, while 
his intellectual and spiritual interests, like those 
of any intellectual and spiritual man, searched 
the world for their nourishment and brought it 
back, when found, to Ireland to consume. His 
was, on one side at least, a literary Sinn Feinism, 
not by deliberate adoption but by nature. He 
exalted Ireland, not by denouncing England but 
by taking no particular notice of her. He did not 
carry into literature the cheerful Sinn Fein pre- 
scription: “Burn everything English, except 
coal.” I have never heard that he organized 


bonfires of the works of the English mystical 


writers on College Green. But he has never 
sought particularly to influence the English pub- 
lic or to capture English opinion. He is, one 
has always felt without being able to demon- 
strate the feeling very clearly, an Irish writer 
who would be just as much and as little affected 
if he were told that he was read and admired 
in England, as I should be if I happened to 
be told that I was read and admired in Norway. 
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All this leads up to the remark that I have 
on my table at the moment some ten or fifteen 
books which have arrived there during the last 
two months or so and almost all of which clearly 
have their origin in a centre of literature and 
thought quite independent of the influence of 
London. There never has been, since the days 
of Byron’s “Scotch Reviewers,” any real decen- 
tralization in English literature, such as can be 
found in Germany. The last word on every 
topic is said in London; and though the provin- 
cial repertory theatres have attempted some de- 
centralization in the drama, their effort flickers 
unsteadily and has not yet produced many results 
of enduring value. But Dublin does pour out 
a stream of books in an attitude which seems 
to proclaim indifference to the opinion of Lon- 
don; and this is all to the good, even if it does 
no more than administer a healthy shock to 
English criticism. I.+have here now two vol- 
umes of the collected works of Padraic H. Pearse, 
who was executed for his part in the Easter 
insurrection, three volumes of sketches and sto- 
ries, two volumes of literary studies, a narrative 
poem, two or three plays, a study of the career 
of Dr. Douglas Hyde, and a number of miscel- 
laneous books, such as an account by Pearse of 
the methods adopted in the Irish school, “Sgoil 
Eanna,” of which he was headmaster. 

These are signs of the times; but, of course, 
the times bristle with signs. It is a curiously 
significant fact, for example, that the collected 
works of Padraic Pearse, whom we shot as a 
rebel less than two years ago, have been reviewed 
in the English press generally with respect, gen- 
tleness, and even appreciation. I do not mean 
merely in the Liberal and advanced papers. 
This curious portent—meaning whatever it may 
mean—has been observed in columns of the 
“Times.” Yet Pearse was a man who sincerely 
detested England, if any Irishman ever did. I 
do not pretend to offer any exact interpretation 
of this phenomenon, though I may be excused 
for believing that its significance is of something 
entirely creditable to us. One does not feel 
inclined to do more than call attention to it. 

Pearse’s works, of course, were mainly written 
in Irish and have been translated, some by his 
own and some by another hand, for the present 
edition. They are naturally somewhat foreign 
in flavor and, by reason of the ruling passion 
of Pearse’s life, markedly Irish in sentiment. 
Apart from this, his translations of his own 
poems are often beautiful and characteristic, as 
in “A Woman of the Mountain Keens her Son”: 





Grief on the death, it has blackened my heart: 

It has snatched my love and left me desolate, 

Without friend or companion under the roof of my 
house 

But this sorrow in the midst of me, and I keening. 


As I walked the mountain in the evening 
The birds spoke to me sorrowfully, 

The sweet snipe spoke and the voiceful curlew 
Relating to me that my darling was dead. 


I called to you and your voice I heard not, 

I called again and I got no answer, 

I kissed your mouth, and O God how cold it was! 
Ah, cold is your bed in the lonely churchyard. 


O green-sodded grave in which my child is, 
Little narrow grave, since you are his bed, 
My blessing on you, and thousands of blessings 
On the green sods that are over my treasure. 


Grief on the death, it cannot be denied, 

It lays low green and withered together— 

And O gentle little son, what tortures me is 

That your fair body should be making clay! 

This bears marks of a somewhat alien sentiment, 
which, in the hands of Pearse, almost takes on 
an anti-English tone. Yet, putting my hand 
into the heap at random, I can find nothing par- 
ticularly exotic or propagandist in Mr. Seumas 
O’Sullivan’s “Mud and Purple,” a volume of de- 
scriptions of Dublin scenes and persons, or in Mr. 
E. A. Boyd’s “Appreciations and Depreciations,” 
studies of modern Irish writers, or in Mr. 
Austin Clarke’s “Vengeance of Fionn,” a beau- 
tifui narrative poem. I do find evidence of 
a new centre of thought and literature—a pro- 
vincial centre, if you will, but still a centre. 
And I cannot but think that we shall all profit 


by it. Epwarp SHANKS. 


London, February 11, 1918. 





Haven 





Under these moving tides that pass us by, 
Or snatch us into maelstroms of profound 
Oblivion where a thousand dreams have 
drowned, 
Forgotten of all ports beneath the sky; 
Under these waters, throated with a cry 
Of old disaster, runs a deeper sound— 
Music the slimed, uncrypted dead have found 
In hushed, moon-haunted chasms where they lie. 


Horns have been wound in silence. From the far 
Black forests of the sea the shadows glide 
Sunward; nor shall the wrath of storm 
prevail 
Against their keels, or night withhold a star. . . 
In many a bay the white armadas ride, 
And winds return to many a straining sail. 
Lestizg NELSON JENNINGS. 
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Art in Victorian Suburbia 


TuHomas Woo.tner, R.A., SCULPTOR AND PokT. 
His Life in Letters. By Amy Woolner. Dut- 
ton; $6. 

Not in his own letters, altogether, but chiefly 
in the letters written to him by his greater con- 
temporaries; and not the best letters that they 
wrote, but in casual, usually trivial notes whose 
only interest is in the signatures. Truly a sec- 
ond-hand manner of biography, that inevitably 
gives the effect of a pallid, second-hand existence. 
Yet one suspects that this is exactly what passed 
for life in the circles which Woolner orna- 
mented, and among the contemporaries whose 
faces and figures he earnestly copied in marble 
and bronze. 

Woolner emerged from obscurity through the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement. ‘The best letters in 
the present volume were written to him by Ros- 
setti, and it may be inferred that the most vivid 
and imaginative experience of life came to him 
through his association with the Brotherhood— 
inferred only, for his own testimony is lacking. 
A disappointment in a competition for a Words- 
worth monument led him to turn to gold seek- 
ing in Australia, and his own chief contribution 
to his “Life” is a rather dull chronicle of voy- 
aging, trekking, and digging. Emigration was 
represented as a cure for all forms of personal 
disappointment and discontent in the diluted 
post-Byronism of the fifties (vide “Locksley 
Hall,” “The Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich,” and 
“Alton Locke”). Woolner turned from unsuc- 
cessful gold digging to successful commercial 
work in Sydney and Melbourne. 

After his return we hear little of Pre-Raphael- 
itism and artistic revolt. He connected himself 
with his more eminent contemporaries and 
became the official sculptor of a generation 
whose standard of portrait art was a good like- 
ness. He did Tennyson, Carlyle, Palgrave, 
Maurice, Cobden, Gladstone, Newman, Palmer- 
stone, Darwin, Archdeacon Hare, and Queen 
Victoria. A grave in Westminster Abbey almost 
cried out for a statue, bust, or medallion by 
Woolner. It is the rather external or official 
relation to his age of Woolner the portraitist 
and mortuary artist, which the letters chiefly 
commemorate. 

Yet there is something curiously monumental 
about the book and, one might almost say, sig- 
nificant. There are the middle-aged Victorians 
all at play. A little wooden they are, like the 
figures in a child’s Noah’s Ark—and one is 
reminded that the well-behaved animals went in 





two by two, for many of the letters are by wives 
of famous subjects who were too busy to write 
for themselves and make arrangements for “sit- 
tings.” Lady Tennyson, Mrs. Carlyle, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Mrs. Froude take pen in hand more 
often than their husbands. It is a very monoga- 
mous book; and when Woolner, after a really 
lovely bachelorhood, took to himself as wife the 
beautiful Miss Waugh, the triumphant flutter 
among the matrons was considerable. 

The book brings out the essentially suburban 
quality of society among the Victorians. They 
are like people who live on the same street, and 
are good neighbors, thinking well of one another, 
cordial, jocular, sympathetic. Everybody liked 
to hear Tennyson read his poetry, and we find 
Woolner, from a safe distance, murmuring of 
“Merlin”: “How I wish I could hear it; I 
quite envy those fortunates who have.” Mrs. 
Tennyson is delighted to hear that Kenyon left 
a good deal of money to the Brownings but, with 
regret for an emotional extravagance, confesses, 
“I thought the Brownings had been poor, or I 
should not so much have rejoiced over their 
acquisition of money.” Woolner stoutly approves 
of Browning’s scorn of those who would curry fa- 
vor with him by running down Tennyson. There 
is a kindly bit of gossip about Mrs. Browning’s 
bribing the butler in her old home to leave the 
blind up a little so that she might get a last 
glimpse of her unforgiving father. One readily 
divines which of the group were good neighbors. 
Edward Lear, with his pattering drivel of baby 
talk, was a general favorite. Matthew Arnold, 
one fears, was a trifle remote. Woolner writes 
Mrs. Tennyson that Arnold “made kind inquir- 
ies after you, who seem to have taken his fancy 
exceedingly. He was a regular swell, in bril- 
liant white kid gloves, glittering boots, and cos- 
tume cut in most perfect fashion.” Yet even 
this overpowering distinction made someone 
happy, for “he had a long talk with Patmore, 
whose countenance the whole time beamed radi- 
ant joy with the satisfaction of holding inter- 
course with such a high Oxford don.” Ruskin 
was loathed. There is positive malice in Wool- 
ner’s note that “Ruskin praised some of the 
worst pictures in the place; he has made such 
an obvious mess of it this year that his enemies 
are dancing for delight. The little despot 
imagines himself the Pope of Art and would 
wear 3 crowns as a right, only they would make 
him look funny in London.” 

There is very little about art in the book— 
fortunately, for it would have been painful. 
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Lady Tennyson suggests a slight improvement 
in the medallion of her husband—‘“the scraping 
away of a little of the nose underneath the nos- 
tril all along to the point so as to shorten the 
nose a wee bit; if this would not bother you and 
if you think it right.” Woolner responds with 
equal suavity: “I have always taken your hints 
but in one instance, and now find I was wrong 
in not doing so: I refer to making the right 
jaw of the bust a trifle thicker as you wished, 
and I did not see.” Perhaps the gem of art 
criticism is supplied by Lady Hooker. The com- 
munity was justly incensed at the shocking acci- 
dent to Woolner’s bust of Sir William Hooker, 
which had its nose knocked off on its arrival 
at the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and 
disgusted when that august body showed no wil- 
lingness to pay for the damaged masterpiece. 
Lady Hooker suggested that Woolner should 
exhibit the bust anyway, and adds the com- 
forting suggestion that “the Elgin marbles have 
well accustomed spectators to this special deform- 
ity, so that the loss of a nose no longer looks 
grotesque, but a mark of the real antique.” 
Darwin would indeed make art the handmaid 
of science. He turns to Woolner, as one to 
whom certain matters are all in the day’s work, 
to inquire how low down an experienced model 
will blush. He notes the assertion that a “cele- 
brated French painter once saw a new model 
blushing all over her body” but, distrusting the 
Gallic verve of this observation, he demands the 
experience of “cautious and careful English 
artists.” We are sure that all Woolner’s artist 
friends were “cautious and careful.” 

There is but one touch of wholesome vulgar- 
ity in this chronicle of Cranford. Mrs. Carlyle 
writes to Woolner one day that they had two 
tickets for Charles Dickens’s reading, that she 
could not go, and would he take the vacant seat 
beside Mr. Carlyle? He would be most happy. 
Carlyle, to do the thing in style, took him in a 
cab. The reading was two hours, with a ten 
minute pause during which the two unregener- 
ate males went behind the scenes and had a 
drink with the entertainer—brandy and water. 
“Each poured out a portion for himself and Car- 
lyle took his glass and nodding to Dickens said: 
‘Charley, you carry—whole company of actors 
under your own hat.’” Just for a moment we 


are in a real world with human beings—then 
back again among the frustrate but so courteous 
and gentle ghosts who owed their substance to 
Wocelner’s marble. 


adored him. 


Perhaps that is why they 
Rosert Morss Lovett. 


God as Visible Personality 





Gop THE Known AND Gop THE UNKNowN. By 
Samuel Butler. Yale University Press; $1.00. 


Whatever in the spiritual life of man has the 
highest potency for him, according to tem- 
perament or level of consciousness attained, what- 
ever aspect of experience is felt to open the 
portals to the loftiest flights of creative imag- 
ination, is very apt to be projected into his 
God. The essence of God is sought in those 
concepts that liberate the caged self and make 
it supreme in its own world of chosen goods. 
God is thus the impersonation or source of magic, 
of power, of immortality, of truth, of art, of 
morality, of ecstatic vision, of annihilation. All 
gods, at any rate all useful gods, are anthropo- 
morphic; in so far as the gods of theological and 
philosophical speculation escape the human mould, 
they reduce to purely verbal formule. The 
Jesus of Christian myth has intense vitality as 
a symbol of human aspiration, of triumph in 
degradation; the Holy Ghost can found no cult. 

The God of Samuel Butler is no exception to 
the rule. He possesses the attributes of his cre- 
ator and incorporates his strongest aspirations. 
I had come to Butler’s essay fresh from “The 
Note Books,” that curious congeries of brilliant 
epigrams, dead-ridden hobbies, far-fetched analo- 
gies, and penetrating analyses; hence I could not 
fail to observe the impress of Butler’s person- 
ality, as revealed by himself in these notes, on 
his theological speculations. Butler was a man 
of a very definite, though not easily definable, 
cast of mind, possessed of very clear-cut likes and 
dislikes, and fond of hugging certain thoughts, 
attitudes, and modes of reasoning with a per- 
sistency that is occasionally trying to the reader, 
but indicative at the same time of their high 
emotional value for Butler. Some of the sug- 
gestive traits revealed in “The Note Books” are 
a pragmatic attitude towards truth that must 
have seemed paradoxical to his contemporaries 
(in one passage Butler directly states that that 
is true which it is most “convenient” to believe) ; 
a strong disinclination to take account of any 
factors not directly yielded by experience; a dis- 
trust of all arguments pushed to their logical 
extreme; a well-nigh amazing reliance on evi- 
dence from analogy (as Butler characteristically 
puts it, analogy is poor ground for an argument 
but it is the best we have); and, probably most 
deep-rooted of all, a habit of bridging all sorts 
of opposites, which Butler’s ingrained love of 
antithesis of expression leads him to contemplate 
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with genuine interest, into a continuum, so that 
all life is seen to harbor death and no death 
to be altogether lifeless, all mind to be associated 
with matter and no form of matter to be alto- 
gether mindless—in short, A to include some- 
thing of Z and Z something of A. One may, 
indeed, suspect the last two of these traits to 
have had over Butler something of the tyran- 
nical sway of compulsive thought-habits. Surely 
not a little in his theories and fancies is attrib- 
utable to them. 

Through Butler’s work runs, further, an ear- 
nest, quietly passionate, longing for eventual 
recognition, a longing now rising to calm assur- 
ance, now masking itself in a philosophic humor 
of indifference that was but half insincere. For 
the catchpenny recognition of the passing hour 
he had a genuine scorn, though the note of wist- 
ful regret is not absent from his contemplation 
of the relative failure to achieve literary fame 
that was his lot. Few men have had such con- 
fidence in the morrow succeeding to the day of 
personal identity, few have had such an abiding 
sense of the reality of the unity, biological and 
spiritual, which binds the generations inextrica- 
bly together. The sense of a personality of flesh 
and spirit transcending that of individual con- 
sciousness is, indeed, the keynote to much of 
Butler’s thinking. It is at the heart of his evo- 
lutionary speculations, with his curious identifi- 
cation of memory and heredity, as it, in a meas- 
ure, also pervades his masterpiece, ““The Way 
of All Flesh,” a novel of four generations. Per- 
manence of a something which, in the midst of 
endless dissolutions, unfolds towards an unknown 
goal—the concept is rarely absent from Butler’s 
thoughts, it takes shape in innumerable forms. 
Between the personal fame for which he longed 
and the complete submergence of self in a spir- 
itual humus affording nourishment to those that 
follow, Butler found no true opposition. Life, 
organic and psychic, is merely the endlessly rami- 
fied career of a single personality. 

This brings us face to face with Butler’s con- 
ception of God. His God will, above all things, 
be one that we can most “conveniently” believe 
in as doing least violence to our daily habits of 
thought and most readily following as a synthe- 
sis of actual experience. There will be noth- 
ing mystical about him, nothing that baffles the 
understanding. He will be a modest God, a 
God in man’s own image, and he will no more 
hold in his hands the key to the riddle of exist- 
ence than does the least of his creatures. 


Nor will he hold himself austerely aloof in a 
divine empyrean whence issue strange fulmina- 
tions and prescriptions; he will be our veriest 
neighbor, squatting on our own domain. He 
will, like any phenomenon, be content to fit him- 
self into the analogical scheme of things. And 
he will be as everlasting as life itself, no more 
and no less. 

In short, Butler’s God is identical with that 
ramified but single personality that evolution 
knows, whose being is the totality of life. He 
is the sum total and synthesis of all manifesta- 
tions of life, animal and vegetable. To be more 
exact, he is the personalized energy or principle 
that resides and has, for untold zons, resided in 
living matter and mind—for the two are insep- 
arable. The single cell of the animal organism 
is a perfect and self-sufficient life unit or per- 
sonality, unaware, or but dimly aware, of the 
larger whole of which it forms a part, yet exist- 
ing only for the sake of that whole. In pre- 
cisely the same manner, argues Butler, each indi- 
vidual in the great sum of animated nature, plant 
or animal or human being, is a life unit or per- 
sonality that is unaware, or but dimly aware, 
of the vast personality or God of which it forms 
an infinitesimal fragment and which, we may 
believe, possesses a consciousness transcending 
ours as this transcends the consciousness of the 
single cell. Cell, organism, God—these form 
“three great concentric phases of life.” The vast 
personality indwelling in life is the known God. 
Whether or not there is a fourth concentric 
phase, an unknown God, embracing a multitude 
of Gods analogous to the only one we have direct 
knowledge of, it is useless to speculate. As the 
cell knows not our God, so we cannot be ex- 
pected to know a super-God. Butler’s theology 
leads to no metaphysical solutions of ultimate 
problems. 

This conception of God differs radically not 
only from that of orthodox theism but from the 
all-inclusive God of the pantheists. Both of 
these lack the fundamental essential of an intel- 
ligible God—personality. Nevertheless it is easy 
to perceive that Butler’s conception lends itself 
to a readier approximation to the pantheistic God 
than to the sovereign God of religion. In the 
present work Butler is at considerable pains to 
dismiss the pantheistic conception as unthinkable ; 
yet we learn’ from his editor’s note to the chap- 
ter on “The Tree of Life” that the separation 
of the organic from the inorganic, which is at 
the basis of Butler’s thesis, was later abandoned 
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by him and that he felt impelled, in consequence, 
to reconstruct his essay. This work however 
he left undone. It is difficult to see how Butler 
could in the end have avoided the pantheism 
he had opposed. It would have had to be, need- 
less to say, a pantheism arrived at by a series of 
concentric phases of some sort of evolutionary 
process. 

In his critical study on Samuel Butler Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan somewhat petulantly remarks: 
“I cannot believe in his God, simply because he 
does not write about his God with style. He 
writes not as one passionately believing, but as 
one desirous of accounting for a phenomenon, 
in this instance faith. Since there is faith there 
must be God, panpsychic.” This is not alto- 
gether fair. There are not a few passages in 
Butler’s little book where the dialectic flames 
into imaginative diction. Moreover his God 
embodies, in the only way possible for Butler, 
his desire for spiritual perpetuation. Yet, on the 
whole, there is small doubt that the quest of 
God had not the burning necessity for Butler’s 
ironical and eminently level-headed tempera- 
ment that it has for certain other natures. Mr. 
Cannan could hardly have expected him to write 
of God with the passionate conviction and the 
love that are due His especially favored mani- 


festation, Handel. Epwarp Sapir. 





Background Without Tradition 


A Son or THE Mipp_e Borper. By Hamlin Gar- 
land. Macmillan; $1.60. 


Mr. Garland, in this story of his own life, 
seems hardly to be writing a confession, unless it 
be a confession—or rather avowal—of faith. He 
does not read like a man who has anything to 
recant or even abate; he lays down his cards 
very assuredly; he gives the reader, without re- 
serve, not a finished and consequently more or 
less inscrutable product, but himself the artist, 
together with the material of his art. He pre- 
sents the Middle Border with both vivid par- 
ticularization and panoramic completeness of 
view ; he has a filially sensitive eye for the menace 
and rigor of the frontier as well as for its splen- 
dor and charm. He sets himself before the 
reader with detachment—the actual detachment 
of time, for he stops his narrative at his thirty- 
first or thirty-second year. The picture is a large 
and broad one, occasionally too sardonic in its 
fidelity to fact. 








Mr. Garland is inevitably, of course, the his- 
torian of his own consciousness, so far as he can 
call back the materials of it; and he recovers 
even from the dimness of his fourth year the 
memory of a midsummer evening and the rescue 
by his mother of a “poor, shrieking little tree 
toad” from the jaws of a long and wicked 
snake. The finer, certainly the more pleasing, 
parts of this history are those devoted to childish 
and boyish impressions; these memories are “of 
the fibre of poetry,” unshadowed by the preoccu- 
pation which clings too closely to the author’s 
mature consciousness—the preoccupation of the 
“man who has been there,” the “competent wit- 
ness,” who is determined to set forth the “en- 
forced misery of the pioneer.” The prairie land- 
scapes, “the radiant slopes of grass,” “the brant 
and geese pushing their arrowy lines straight into 
the north,” “the cloudless, glorious Maytime 
skies,” “transcendent sunsets,” “the fields that 
run to the world’s end,” “the fairy forest” of 
the wheat—all the fair things of nature are 
inimitably done. And there are numberless brief 
but adequate etchings of childhood: rich harvests 
of nuts and berries, bold explorations of the wil- 
derness, breathless climbing of tall trees for 
grapes, the soldier pride of standing sentinel over 
new sown grain to guard it from wild pigeons. 
Whenever he speaks of these things, Mr. Gar- 
land’s voice carries with the excellent timbre of 
romance. 

But the convictions of the “man who has been 
there” assert themselves apace. Even his mem- 
ories of “the twelve year old son of a Western 
farmer” frequently become memories of unre- 
mitting toil and desperate fatigue; and he speaks 
emphatically of his seventeen year old bitterness 
when his family moved from town back into the 
country. The farm even then had become to 
him the synonym for loneliness, dirt, and drudg- 
ery. That note in his theme continually gathers 
burden as he proceeds; avowedly it becomes his 
theme; it is clearly the source of the emotionaliza- 
tion not only of this but of all his work. His 
friends apparently found it necessary to warn him 
against the violence of his truth-telling; and the 
reader of this autobiography and of much of his 
other work will probably say that they advised 
him well, for while his art has become neither 
satire nor caricature, it smells of vengeance. In- 
deed from this admirable picture, both panoramic 
and detailed, which the author spreads out, the 
reader derives the contradictory impressions not 
only of the splendor and poetic suggestion of the 
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frontier itself, but also of the wretchedness, the 
pain, the futile inadequacy of life on the frontier. 
One cannot, however, infer from this wretched- 
ness and inadequacy any inferiority in the indi- 
viduals who lead such wretched lives; these 
pioneers may be more or less unlettered, but there 
can be no dispute as to the rugged power of the 
men or the strength and beauty of the women. 
It is the corrosive monotony, the loneliness, the 
blank unending labor, the bleak conditions of 
life that so preoccupy the author’s mind. And 
perhaps the unsuspected element which, for the 
purposes of art, makes this wretchedness doubly 
tawdry, is the fact that it is raw and new; it has 
no tradition; it is unhistoric. In England it 
might have had the impressiveness of prescription 
—might have been the material of such a mel- 
ancholy as Thomas Hardy’s; even in New Eng- 
land much might have been done in Puritan dark 
gray; but in Dakota it seems to have been, to the 
artist whose inheritance it is, chiefly the material 
of exasperation. He explains its existence not 
by any splendid and gloomy conception of a Blind 
Power in whose grip humanity is helpless, but 
rather prosaically as the result of social injustice, 
of institutions not founded in accordance with 
the principle of the single tax. 

One may well wonder if this result is not 
unfortunate. Has it not partially impaired the 
artist’s perception of the dignity and antiquity 
of his material? Human tribulation is an old 
and impressive story. Has his emotionalization 
of the frontier not been crowded down to a lower 
level than it might otherwise have attained? Fias 
not the determined actualism which Mr. Garland 
here so sternly reasserts, really been the refuge in 
adversity of a strongly romantic talent, a talent 
thwarted by the barrenness of its material? 


C. K. TRrueEstoop. 








Yet Once More, O Ye Laurels! 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE VERSE: 1917. William 
Stanley Braithwaite. Small, Maynard; $2.50. 


“All the glamour about our present Renais- 
sance of poetry,” says Mr. Braithwaite in the 
introduction to his latest anthology, “carries with 
it a palpable danger, the danger of disintegrating 
criticism. If the public heeds such criti- 
cism, audiences will diminish, and the consequent 
discouragement of the poets themselves will pro- 
duce a decline in creativeness. Fame and 
fortune for the modern poet are the gifts of 








public recognition and appreciation, and if these 
do not come before youth advances to that vague 
borderland where it is lost, the modern poet 
gives the best of himself to other things. . .” 

At first glance this position—assumed by Mr. 
Braithwaite as it has been assumed also, with 
differences, by Miss Monroe, editor of “Poetry” 
—appears reasonable enough. No one will for 
a moment question the desirability of a large 
audience for poetry, as for any art, nor the use- 
fulness, to that end, of extensive publicity. But 
if we examine the doctrine more deliberately, we 
see certain flaws of logic in it. We all agree 
with Mr. Braithwaite that everything possible 
should be done to encourage the art of poetry 
in America—we all desire to see it developed to 
the highest degree of excellence. But many of 
us, as Mr. Braithwaite intimates in the paragraph 
quoted above, are beginning to doubt whether he 
has hit upon the best method for bringing this 
about. Mr. Braithwaite’s method, as is now 
well known, is a simple one. It consists in carry- 
ing individual recognition for the poet to such 
a universal degree—trawling, so to speak, with 
so vast a net—that no poet can conceivably be 
lost. For the poet whose work is not represented 
in the “Anthology,” and whose book is not en- 
thusiastically reviewed either there or in the 
“Boston Transcript,” one would have to go far 
indeed. To find such poets in any quantity, one 
would have to look among the very poorest of 
books published at the author’s own expense. 

Now if by practicing this method Mr. Braith- 
waite aims at making fame and fortune for his 
poets (and incidentally, we may properly assume, 
at helping poetry to evolve to an always clearer 
excellence) we may at once question whether 
he does not in reality sharply defeat both of his 
purposes. Among all artists there has always 
been and always will be a merciless struggle, 
silent, unconscious, uncalculated, for the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In every generation there 
is a terrific and unremittent competition among 
them for recognition, and for the consequent re- 
wards of fame or money. Unfortunately, the 
judge who awards the prize in this struggle is 
that most capricious and indiscriminate of judges, 
the public; the public, which, swayed too easily 
by considerations of the moment, carried away 
too easily by its common denominators of sen- 
timentalism and conventionality, from genera- 
tion to generation, with a divine inevitability, 
takes to its bosom the ephemeral, commonplace, 
and merely lusty; the cheerful and unreflecting 
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public, which, left to itself, and many times 
even despite the desperate efforts of the intelli- 
gent few, ignores genius and permits it to die. 
The survival of the best in literature is there- 
fore forever dependent on the efforts of these 
heroic few. Without them genius would be 
ignored, or largely ignored, during its lifetime, 
lost in the blattering welter of the mediocre; and 
after its death wholly forgotten. It is this band 
of esthetic pioneers, relatively small in every 
generation—this band of the fastidious, the aloof, 
the difficult—which awes the public by degrees 
first into accepting its discoveries, later into un- 
derstanding them, and finally into loving them. 
Nor is the essential reality of this process vitiated 
by the fact that the public is itself the final and 
absolute arbiter of what is vital and what is not. 

In these circumstances, it should be obvious 
that if here and there in this colossal combat an 
individual desires to assist the best in its struggle 
for survival, then his task will be to do, con- 
sciously, what nature in her simpler world does 
unconsciously—to discriminate. Since, in the 
world of ideas, the law of natural selection works 
imperfectly and tardily, and encounters the sullen 
hostility of indifference and ignorance and char- 
latanism, he must help to make it work more 
perfectly. If fortunate, he will occasionally find 
the beautiful and subtle, the worthy-of-praise, 
and for this he will do all in his power to secure 
honor and comprehension; but far more often 
will he find himself in the réle of the surgeon 
who must be cruel in order to be kind. Benign 
cancers are common in the body literary, and 
occupy valuable space; and the malignant can- 
cer is not rare. The intelligent critic must, in 
other words, add his own power of destruction 
to the fracas and destroy ruthlessly, secure in the 
knowledge that only the worthless can be truly 
destroyed and that only the fine can long sur- 
vive. What mistakes he makes will be auto- 
matically undone. A Jeffrey cannot kill a Keats, 
nor even deflect him. Is anyone prepared to 
maintain that Poe was too severe a critic? Yet 
there have been few severer. Potentially far 
more dangerous to the recurring Keats of the 
literary world is the recurring Leigh Hunt, the 
sort of Leigh Hunt, be it understood, who is 
more given to praise than to appraisal. He, truly, 
is the destroyer. 

It is to this category, unfortunately, that Mr. 
Braithwaite belongs, and it is to this tendency 
that American letters, and conspicuously Amer- 
ican poetry, seem to be at the present moment 
helplessly surrendered. Mr. Braithwaite comes 





among us preaching, in the zsthetic world, what 
is clearly a Christian ethic, a doctrine of live 
and let live, a doctrine which, purporting to 
aim at the betterment of the species, flies in the 
face of nature, since it encourages the weak to 
propagate as freely as the strong. And the re- 
sult is rapid and sure: in the consequent pullula- 
tion of mediocrity the excellent is lost or stifled. 
Conducted on this principle, the world of let- 
ters will suggest nothing so much as a forest 
in which the growth is so rank that few of the 
trees can attain their proper stature; and if 
here and there individuals contrive by special 
endowment to out-top the rest, it will be literally 
true that we shall be unable to see the tree for 
the forest. 

In other words, to speak more precisely in 
terms of poetry, Mr. Braithwaite by awarding 
laurels to a hundred poets indifferently good, 
delays, if he does not prevent, the emergence of 
the poets who partake of genius. The genius 
must stand in line while Tom, Dick, and Harry 
get their doles; and when his own turn comes, 
he too will get only the same dole. Where then 
are the fame and fortune which Mr. Braithwaite 
hopes to guarantee him? They have, alas, ceased 
to exist except in fractions. 

Of Mr. Braithwaite’s actual performance in 
the present “Anthology” not much need be said. 
It is more copious than ever. Here and there 
in it are goodish poems, inevitably—‘“A Bather,” 
by Amy Lowell; “To My Friend,” by Eunice 
Tietjens; “The Interpreter,” by Orrick Johns; 
“A Girl’s Songs,” by Mary Carolyn Davies; 
“Tomorrow Is My Birthday,” by Edgar Lee 
Masters; “Return,” by Willard Wattles; “In 
Tall Grass,” by Carl Sandburg; “The Sons of 
Metaneira,” by John Erskine; and perhaps a 
half dozen others—but of the important figures 
in contemporary poetry what ones are not hope- 
lessly obscured here? Mr. Frost, Mr. Masters, 
Miss Lowell, Mr. Sandburg are dwarfed, if not 
lost ; and among those who do not appear at all 
are Edwin Arlington Robinson, John Gould 
Fletcher, T. S. Eliot, Maxwell Bodenheim, and 
Wallace Stevens. In his critical summaries of 
the books of verse published during the year Mr. 
Braithwaite is less discriminating than ever. 
Forty-five are listed, and a few of them are 
worth reading; but Mr. Braithwaite’s enthusiasm 
is glibly uniform and affords no clue. “This is 
all poetry!” says Mr. Braithwaite in effect . . - 
and escapes his duty as a critic. 

In the end, one wonders whether such methods 
will not frighten away the audience far more 
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surely than a carefully selective criticism and 
whether, moreover, it will not also cheapen the 
audience, and in consequence the art. Ideals 
would certainly be kept higher—and would not 
the public interest be keener?—if Mr. Braith- 
waite’s “Anthology” consisted annually of thirty 
instead of a hundred-odd poems, and of five 
instead of forty-five eulogies of books. . . Mr. 
Braithwaite would then be contributing towards 
the survival of the best. As it is, he merely 
insures the meteoric evanescence of all, and by 
encouraging the unimportant many, discourages 
the important few. It is melancholy to suspect 
that Mr. Braithwaite’s method is not so much a 
matter of will as of ability. Is it conceivable 
that in asking him to discriminate we are ask- 
ing him to do something of which he is incap- 
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Our Changing Permanence 


NATIONAL Procress, 1907-17. By Frederic Aus- 

tin Ogg. (Vol. 27 in “The American Nation” 

series, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart.) Har- 
pers; $2. 

Professor Ogg has endeavored to write a his- 
tory of the last decade of American history. That 
is, he has written the last installment of the now 
well-known series to which most of the scholars 
of repute in their respective fields in this country 
have contributed volumes. It is a valuable series, 
which needed to be brought down to date, and 
the work before us is worthy to stand beside the 
others. 

Of course there are scores of works on the 
great war and the part of the United States in 
that war, and in recent years we have had many 
books on our own life which have traversed most 
of the subjects touched upon in this volume; but 
there is nothing that gives such an even distribu- 
tion of emphasis, such a just estimate of forces, 
and such full and satisfying references and bib- 
liographies. Every student of recent events will 
be grateful for the list of good documents, picked 
from the tons of Government publications, of 
satisfactory articles from the thousands of studies 
in periodicals, and of the best books on various 
topics of interest. The mechanism of this work 
is, I think, beyond all praise. 

On the score of selection, of omissions and 
inclusions, hardly less can be said. No really 
important subject has been overlooked. And the 
space allowed to the dominating figures—Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson; Bryan, Root, and Harri- 
man; or Gompers and his group—is well appor- 








tioned. If Professor Ogg plays favorites, it is 
only in the case of Roosevelt, whose picturesque 
figure and spectacular performances do, indeed, 
command attention. Of Bryan and his vast 
farmer following the author is not especially fond, 
although he does not deny him and them their 
due, especially in the working of the miracle by 
which Woodrow Wilson was made the nominee 
of the Baltimore convention in 1912 and after- 
wards elected President. 

The election of 1908, the corporations and 
the trusts, tariff controversies, injunctions, party 
unrest, and Taft reaction are the subjects which 
occupy the earlier chapters. The canal, Latin 
America, the election of 1912, and our growing 
colonial empire come next in the story. Wood- 
row Wilson, the Democratic reforms, and the 
great war close the story. 

According to the author the large issues were 
the curbing of industrial overlordship, the rise 
of labor to a commanding position in September, 
1916, and the entrance of the United States into 
international affairs. And these are the subjects 
in which most men will be interested, at least 
for the next half dozen years. Roosevelt came to 
office when McKinley’s name was a shibboleth 
and when exploitation of the country was the 
right and proper thing for business men. He 
had a delicate task, to make the great men of 
his party (to whom the historic réle of the Re- 
publican party had become almost semi-sacred) 
see that there was a new role, that public leader- 
ship was a public trust, not a group trust. The 
vigorous young President did not wholly succeed. 
He divided the party, secured a sort of Demo- 
cratic support, and drove some things through 
Congress—for example, the Elkins railroad bill. 
But the rift which was bound to come did not 
appear till Taft entered the White House as 
Roosevelt’s protegé. Taft was helpless in the 
situation in which his friend had placed him. 
For Roosevelt had made the President the inter- 
preter of public opinion and as the interpreter he 
focused his powers upon Congress. Congress, un- 
der the leadership of Cannon and Aldrich, did 
not like interpretation; they liked still less to 
be driven. Since Taft did not know how to 
interpret the thoughts of ninety million people 
and had no mind to drive Congress, he tried to 
govern according to constitution. He failed. 

The failure became tragic in the Republican 
convention of 1912, and Roosevelt appeared as 
the angry opponent of his former friend. It was 
like Douglas in 1857 fighting the President 
whom he had done almost as much to put 
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into office as Roosevelt had done for Taft. 
Buchanan was a Taft; Taft was a Buchanan. 
But this must not be understood as disparaging 
the reputation of either the living or the dead 
President. Both sought to be guided by the con- 
stitution; both failed, because the constitution 
failed. Neither of them should have been de- 
nounced for not doing what they were by law 
as good as forbidden to do. But it is generally 
the president who keeps his oath to the letter 
who violates the spirit of his oath most tragically. 

Nor must the Roosevelt idolaters consider the 
comparison with Douglas invidious. It is a just 
comparison. Roosevelt resembles Douglas quite 
as much as Taft resembles Buchanan. And 
Douglas had the same sort of qualities that Roose- 
velt has—political agility and remarkable insight. 
The work of each enters most creditably into the 
history of our country. Still, this is not strictly 
in point in a review of Ogg’s book. I only hope 
that neither of our distinguished ex-Presidents 
may see these lines. Not because the compari- 
sons are unjust; but because a living man is not 
a good judge of himself in history. 

The Monroe doctrine and the Latin American 
situation are burning questions; or they would 
be burning questions if the present war would 
but come to an end. Professor Ogg thinks in 
terms of a mild and benevolent imperialism, a 
moderate Monroeist, one might say. He sees 
that concessions and loans and public utilities 
are the forces behind our Monroe professions. 
He thinks Wilson made a poor spectacle in Mex- 
ico; yet he sees that if he had done otherwise 
he must have made a poorer spectacle. To set 
the neighbor’s disorderly house in order would 
have been quite as bad a business as not to set 
it in order. So the President concluded to wait 
“watchfully,” which was about all that anyone 
who knew the facts and saw historically could 
have done. It may be doubted whether Roose- 
velt, who had so much to say, would have done 
otherwise, for somehow or other that eminent 
man had a wonderfully shrewd way of waiting 
“watchfully” when difficult matters were afoot 
—for example, his tariff silences in many lan- 
guages. When one cannot do anything without 
doing worse, one is likely to do nothing; only 
the Mexicans would not let Wilson do nothing. 
Perhaps when ten more years have passed and 
historians review this period they will say that 
Wilson kept still because he thought a European 
war would be precipitated if he did otherwise; 
and that Germany did nothing in Mexico, de- 


cause she thought that te do something would 
throw the United States into the arms of England 
and the English-French entente. 

Open-minded people, if there are such in the 
world, read books about current issues and living 
statesmen in the hope of learning a bit about the 
future and their duty in the premises. This book 
makes it appear that Labor has at last won its 
long battle with capital and that working men 
will, in the future, dictate national policies. Did 
not Labor compel the President of the whole 
people to jam through Congress the Adamson 
law? And does not British Labor give orders 
to Lloyd George? The world, thinks Professor 
Ogg, is starting upon a new era with day-laborers 
in command. And Mr. Charles M. Schwab of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, formerly a worker 
with his hands, confirms the view. The day of 
capital is done. 

Although the present status of Labor is 
strongly set forth in this book and the appearance 
of the present-day world supports the same con- 
clusion, it may be well to ask ourselves a question 
before we fall into line. The farmers thought in 
1801 that their day had come and that commerce 
and finance had been relegated to secondary 
places among the great forces which then drove 
this country toward the future. But seven years 
had not passed before the farmer’s president had 
been definitely checkmated. In 1829 the farm- 
ers came back again, but they did not long control 
affairs. And the case was not very different in 
1860; yet three years had not elapsed till finance 
and industry were in the saddle. Now it would 
seem that labor has won. 

The existence of a great war gives laboring 
men, especially skilled men, an advantage that no 
other class has ever had. They will keep this 
advantage till arms are stacked on the western 
front. On that day finance and industry and 
trade will return to their former position. 

A few hundred thousand men who run rail- 
road trains or make munitions of war may now 
stop a great battle. The rulers of great nations 
who are fighting these battles have to give heed; 
under other circumstances they might let strikes 
come and railroad trains stop. No, it is not so 
bad as some think, nor half so good as others hope. 
The world is very much the same it has ever 
been. Can the man who has not a week’s sup- 
plies in his cupboard rule mankind? 

Having noticed the high status which this book 
gives to Messrs. Roosevelt and Taft, the reader 
may wonder what the place of Wilson is thought 
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to be. Professor Ogg is not sure that Wilson 
represents a new era. The reforms of 1913-6 
were all on the road in 1901-8 and the then 
vigorous reform President is thought to have 
been the real author. In other words, Wilson 
is the heir of his brilliant critic. If one were 
to say that Lincoln was the fore-worker of Wil- 
son, one would be quite as near the truth. Every- 
thing that Wilson has carried into the realm of 
reality was fought for by George Pendleton or 
Samuel Tilden or Bryan in those days of emo- 
tionalism which the author rather condemns, or 
by Roosevelt. If comparisons were not odious, I 
should venture to say that Wilson, although born 
of a line of gentle forbears, is more nearly like 
Lincoln, the son and grandson of backwoodsmen, 
than is any living leader of our country. But 
being like Lincoln has got to be somewhat com- 
monplace, and I shall not press the point. 
This book helps one understand oneself and 
points the way, even if a little hesitatingly, to a 
better future. For this, as for the many other 
helps and suggestions, the reader must be duly 


grateful. Wii E. Dopp. 





If This Be Literature Give Me 
Death 


By 





THe Green Miurrror. 
Doran; $1.50. 


Memories of Meredith are provokingly incon- 
venient when one comes upon the younger Eng- 
lish novelists of the stenographic school. “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel” dealt with the gulf 
between the generations, presented the hideous- 
ness of the smug family circle, and showed glo- 
riously young love breasting the barbed wire 
entanglements of old conventions. All this Mer- 
edith did brilliantly, with the penetration which 
only the greatest possess, and with that under- 
standing of human nature which endures as 
fame. To say that a thing has been done “once 
and for all” has always seemed an amusing utter- 
ance in a world where nothing is permanent 
except change. There is nothing irreverent in 
imagining a better novel than “Richard Fev- 
erel,” nothing particularly daring in hoping that 
the “parent problem” will be presented in an 
even more universal manner. Yet so long as 


Hugh Walpole. 


that masterpiece exists and is read, younger nov- 
elists, if they handle the same situation, will have 
to submit to a devastating comparison. And by 


the same situation can only be meant, of course, 
a similar situation. 

This is what Hugh Walpole has done in “The 
Green Mirror.” He has written, at great length 
and with profuse wordiness, the story of a self- 
satisfied, smug English family, of their inherent 
inability to admit the intrusion of a “stranger,” 
of the actual intrusion of a genuinely undesirable 
stranger—a stranger with a “past”—and of 
the effects upon this family. Mr. Walpole’s 
most irritating fault is his adherence to the court 
reporter’s method of observing and recording. 
This is the fault of many of the contemporary 
novelists. It is their belief, apparently, that the 
mere writing down of lists of things, whether 
dishes of food, toilet articles on the heroine’s 
dressing-table, books and objets d’art on the 
drawing-room tables, or the furnishings of a 
room, constitutes vivid literature. Maybe they 
feel that this is reality. But the effect upon the 
reader of such cataloguing as this is possibly not 
always what the author intended: 


Further away in the middle of a clear space was a 
table with a muddle of things upon it—a doll half- 
clothed, a writing-case, a silver inkstand, photographs 
of Millie, Henry, and Katherine, a little younger 
than they were now, a square silver clock, a pile of 
socks with a needle sticking sharply out of them, a 
little oak book-case with “Keble’s Christian Year,” 
Charlotte Yonge’s “Pillars of the House,” two volumes 
of Bishop Westcott’s “Sermons,” and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Wives and Daughters.” There was also a little 
brass tray with a silver thimble, tortoiseshell paper- 
knife, a little mat made of bright-colored beads, a 
reel of red silk, and a tiny pocket calendar. Beside 
the bed there was a small oaken table with a fine 
silver Crucifix and a Bible and a prayer book and 
a copy of “Before the Throne” in dark blue leather. 


In this one description there are still two more 
paragraphs of things listed in just the same way 
and there are perhaps hundreds of similar pas- 
sages. For example, after a statement which 
reminds one of the cook-book—“Sunday supper 
should be surely a meal very hot and very quickly 
over”—we are regaled with the following bill 
of fare: 


A tremendous piece of cold roast beef was in front 
of Mrs. Trenchard; in front of Henry there were two 
cold chickens. There was a salad in a huge glass 
dish, it looked very cold indeed. There was a smaller 
glass dish with beetroot. There was a large apple-tart, 
a white blancmange, with little “dobs” of raspberry 
jam round the side of the dish. There was a plate of 
stiff and unfriendly celery—item a gorgonzola cheese, 
item a family of little woolly biscuits, clustered to- 
gether for warmth, item a large “bought” cake that 
had not been cut yet and was grimly determined that 
it never should be, item what was known as “Toasted 
Water” (a grim family mixture of no colour and a 
faded, melancholy taste) in a vast jug, item, silver, 
white table-cloth, napkin-rings quite without end. 
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If this be literature give me death. And so 
it goes with the whole book, not only with things 
but with emotions, conversations, meals, the 
details of nature, everything. There is no abso- 
lute law that says things must not be listed, but 
there is a demand on the part of the reader that 
if things come in they must mean something in 
the mosaic the author is constructing. This is 
not the case with “The Green Mirror.” There 
are 416 pages, of which it is not bold or unkind 
to say that 100 might be eliminated by the wel- 
come reduction of mere lists. 

Psychological details, at best the most fasci- 
nating development in the modern novel, become 
under this method little more than mere statis- 
tics. If you chance upon a chapter headed 
“Katherine,” you may be sure that somewhere 
early in that chapter there will be pages of lists, 
giving all the emotions Katherine has had since 
childhood, and in such flat continuity as to 
deaden the liveliest interest. This is mechan- 
ical writing, and the most vital human beings, 
composing a situation of intense interest, are 
slowly crushed in the machine. Mr. Walpole’s 
characters are the losers. Externally you know 
everything about them, spiritually almost noth- 
ing. It is not that he does not let them think 
and feel before you; they are at it most of the 
time. But you never get really into them. You 
are always moving around and about them, 
watching them, observing and wondering, but 
caring not a whit what their fate may be. This 
is because their creator did no selecting, no con- 
centrating. With your friends in real life there 
are ways and means of ignoring or escaping those 
characteristics found annoying. With Mr. Wal- 
pole’s people you must endure everything. 

The total result of this manner of writing is 
to produce a story without concentration, a story 
that wearies the reader in spite of his feeling that 
the author is earnest and interested in his people. 
When it is possible to skip whole pages without 
loss, there is something wrong; when there is 
the desire to skip, even the good qualities are in 
danger. That desire is unquestionably provoked 
by Walpole’s novel. After you have read five 
or half a dozen conversations that echo the dicta- 
phone, there is an impulse to shy at quotation 
marks. Later you openly balk. No amount of 
hoping or arguing that all this may be necessary 
atmosphere does any good; the author himself 
convinces you that he is “writing,” and that he 
is going to write, come what may. 


B. I. Kinng. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 





ANNE Peperspotrer. A drama in four 
acts. By H. Wiers-Jenssen. English ver- 
sion by John Masefield. Little, Brown; 
$1.00. 

In the theatre, familiarity breeds not contempt 
but interest, and old, popular dramatic themes, 
treated in quite the orthodox manner, have often 
won extravagant contemporary praise for medi- 
ocre playwrights. On the other hand, more than 
one great dramatist who has dared to handle 
traditional material in his own way has won 
harsh adverse criticism even from those who 
should be the first to welcome dramatic original- 
ity. For nothing demands of a dramatist such 
robust originality as a new treatment of old 
material; yet his very strength is his handicap, 
since nothing is so disconcerting to an audience 
as to see from a new point of view a character, 
a plot, or a setting which it knows well. Even 
the intelligent audiences of Mr. Ames’s Little 
Theatre could not reconcile the tremendous 
originalities of “Anne Pedersdotter” to their nat- 
ural expectations. The first production in Amer- 
ica was not a popular success; but it is strange 
that publication in book form has not brought 
this remarkable play deserved recognition. 

Mr. Wiers-Jenssen’s conception of a sympa- 
thetic psychological study of the tragedy of 
witchcraft was a boldly original idea, but he has 
even more tellingly proved his powers by build- 
ing his play almost wholly out of old materials. 
His action-plot, the love of a young wife (Anne 
Pedersdotter) for her step-son (Martin), was 
a favorite story of the medieval chronicle plays 
long before Racine wrote “Phédre.” Several of 
his lesser characters—notably the drunken cler- 
ical colleagues of Anne’s husband, his old mother, 
and her servants—are perilously typical figures. 
The realistic dialogue and modern motivation 
in a play of the sixteenth century, which so baf- 
fled our newspaper critics, is no “startling nov- 
elty” in Denmark, where Strindberg’s historical 
dramas are widely known. Even the psycholog- 
ical analysis of the strong, repeated suggestion 
that she has inherited the evil powers of witch- 
craft from her mother, by which Anne is first 
thrown into the arms of her lover and finally 
becomes convinced that she is truly a witch, is 
not an original explanation. The Danish play- 
wright could hardly have known Barrett Wen- 
dell’s illuminating essay on the witches of Salem, 
but the hypnotic power of public opinion, sup- 
ported by unlucky coincidences, has been a popu- 
lar dramatic theme since Ibsen—a theme that 
Brieux, Shaw, and Echegaray have all effectively 
employed. Mr. Wiers-Jenssen has used all these 
familiar materials finely to his own purpose and, 
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aided by a masterly technique, has given us a 
great character, his heroine. 

For centuries witches have appeared on the 
stage in comedy and in tragedy, surrounded 
always by an elaborate machinery of the super- 
natural especially designed to render them 
un-human. But Anne Pedersdotter is a living 
human being. She is a woman first and a witch 
only incidentally—in fact, even at the end, when 
she confesses herself a witch, she is supremely a 
woman, a woman cheated in love by her mar- 
riage, tricked to give herself to a love which did 
not stand the test, for it is Martin’s suspicion 
that she has seduced him by witchcraft that 
makes inevitable for her her self-conviction. Ina 
plot so unsympathetic, to have won our sym- 
pathy for Anne Pedersdotter with no appeal to 
sentimentality is a fine artistic accomplishment ; 
to have made her a very real human being and 
yet to make us feel the eerie powers of the medi- 
eval Satan is a rare triumph of dramatic skill. 


Tue Foop Prostem. By Vernon Kellogg 
and Alonzo E. Taylor. Macmillan; $1.25. 


Most of us have thus far felt the pressure 
of war chiefly through war’s interference with 
certain favorite habits of diet. Codperating 
cheerfully with the Food Administration, the 
average citizen is still somewhat mystified as to 
just why he is urged to eat more of this and 
less of that, and dubious as to what effect, if any, 
his individual sacrifice may have towards win- 
ning the war. Both authors of ““The Food Prob- 
lem” are members of the United States Food 
Administration and well equipped to answer his 
questions. Professor Kellogg is a member of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, and Dr. Tay- 
lor has made a special study of the food situation 
in Germany and was attached to Col. House’s 
party at the recent Paris Conference of the 
Allies. The record of England, France, and 
Italy’s mistakes in attempting to control and 
save food ought to keep us from trying those 
methods which have already been proved unsuc- 
cessful. In the regulation of public eating places 
in London, for instance, there was tried out a 
plan for the limitation of courses, which permit- 
ted only two courses, or their equivalent, to be 
served at lunch, and three courses at dinner. 
With half courses one might assemble a menu 
which would be safely within the letter of the 
law and away outside its intention. Since the 
result of this order was a heavy increase in the 
consumption of meat and staples, instead of the 
hoped for reduction, it was shortly revoked. 

Germany’s experience has elements of special 
interest, in view of the scientific care which be- 
forehand she devoted to preparing for the emer- 
gency. The defect in the prearranged plan, it 


appears, was the characteristic Prussian failure 
to allow for the human equation. The German 
peasant did not codperate as wholeheartedly as 
had been expected in carrying out the govern- 
ment orders to reduce his herds to the number 
that could be kept on domestic feed, and to 
reserve all wheat and rye for human consump- 
tion. The government was not able to secure the 
“equitable distribution of food stuff throughout 
all classes of society . . . because the producer 
class consumed more than ‘their pro rata . 
diverted a portion of the food stuffs to the feed- 
ing of domesticated animals and sold to the well 
to do classes in disregard of the regulations. . 
That the restrictions in the diet . . . have fallen 
almost entirely upon the industrial workers of 
the cities is fully realized by the industrial classes 
and represents a casus belli between them and 
the agrarians that will be the occasion of bitter 
political contests after the war.” Germany has 
succeeded in keeping down the price of bread 
and sugar by the appropriation of state funds to 
cover the actual extra cost, and the milk supply 
has been reserved for the use of the children. 
The important part psychology plays in nutri- 
tion is revealed by a study of the dietary habits 
of different nations and classes. The German 
housewife, deprived of milk and cooking fats, ° 
cannot make things “taste good” and the result 
is a diet which is unsatisfying even when it is 
scientifically balanced and adequate in calories 
and protein. In France practically all of the 
bread is purchased from’ the baker and must be 
such as to keep well, whereas in the United States 
more than half is baked at home; it is conse- 
quently easier for us here to combine other grains 
with wheat in the making of quick breads which 
need not keep so long. The importance of table 
beverages and of a sufficient amount of fats in 
the diet of the working classes is emphasized as 
a means of avoiding those conditions of unrest 
which are certain to arise in our large cities if 
the diet is not satisfying. ‘The technology of 
food use is discussed in relation to four factors: 
“the psychology of nutrition, the psychology of 
alimentation, the supply of food stuffs, and the 
influence of trade.” ‘There is included a brief 
statement of the essentials of dietetics which will 
be appreciated by the unprofessional reader. It 
is made clear that the food problem is not a 
condition which will disappear with the ending 
of the war—that the war has made it an inter- 
national problem which will demand our coép- 
eration for many years to come. The book’s only 
defect is in its tendency to overstate the difficul- 
ties of the food situation in order to emphasize 
the necessity for drastic reduction in certain types 
of consumption. But this is a forgivable propa- 
gandist accent at a time when we are witnessing 
an approach to something like a world famine. 
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PorTRAITS AND BACKGROUNDS. By Evan- 
geline Wilbour Blashfield. Scribners ; $2.50. 


For most readers the interest in Mrs. Blash- 
field’s new book will centre in the initial study 
—of Hrotsvitha, the playwriting Benedictine 
nun of Gandersheim in the tenth century— 
and particularly in that part of it dealing with 
her play “Paphnutius,” which is the source of 
Anatole France’s “Thais.” Curiously enough 
M. France has never acknowledged his indebt- 
edness in this instance, though usually by no 
means averse to making a display of his erudi- 
tion. How great the indebtedness is may be 
judged from a comparison of the situations and 
characters in “Thais” with those of the original 
play, from which copious extracts are given by 
the author of this book. They reveal only one 
notable change; namely, the transformation of 
the holy hermit, St. Paphnutius, into an “eroto- 
maniac.” “It seems curious,” comments Mrs. 
Blashfield, “that a lover and writer of history 
like M. France should feel justified in smirch- 
ing the reputation of an irreproachable saint, to 
whom many churches and monasteries are dedi- 
cated, and whose intercession is daily sought by 
thousands of Eastern Christians. M. France 
would have hesitated to take away the character 
of a French saint, or one nearer home. But 
St. Paphnutius is an Egyptian; like ‘Punch’s’ 
collier M. France has no hesitation in “eaving 
‘arf a brick at a stranger.’” Mrs. Blashfield— 
who, in our opinion, makes too much of the 
matter—apparently forgets the storm of protest 
aroused by the same author’s “Jeanne d’Arc”! 
More interesting is the question, renewed by her, 
whether the body of a holy woman named Thais, 
discovered by M. Albert Gayet in the Christian 
necropolis of Antinoé in Lower Egypt, is actu- 
ally that of the Thais of history and of fiction. 
The archzologist himself refuses either to affirm 
or to deny, and Mrs. Blashfield offers a very 
complete résumé of the evidence on both sides: 

Although the costume of Thais is not that of a 
recluse, yet the position of the tomb, which was found 
in the midst of be cemetery, surrounded by sepulchres 
of the fourth century; the inscription on its wall,“Here 
reposes the blessed Thais”; and the articles found 
with the body favor the hypothesis that in the Musée 
Guimet lies the blackened husk of the bewitching mime 
who inflamed the youth of Alexandria, listened to the 

reaching of Soskentua burned her treasures, and 
‘ollowed the hermit into the Thebaid to save her soul. 
Those who would play the devil’s advocate and 
unsaint this poor shell argue that the dress—the 
coquettish wreath-like hood, borrowed from the roguish 
Tanagrian Loves, the rich-toned draperies that warm 
the eye like the tints of sun-soaked nectarines— 
is that of a child of the world, provoking rather than 
repelling glances. To this objection M. Gayet replies 
that saints who passed their lives in sordid rags were 
often buried in rich clothing and hoarded their festal 
garments to enter the Presence bravely; quoting the 
words of St. Macarius of Thebais, who when sum- 
moned before the governor of Antinoé was advised 


by his disciples to change his tattered tunic for a more 
decent habit and who answered: “I am keeping my 
new robe to appear before my Saviour.” In a remote 
Nitrian convent the adventurous traveller is shown 
today the body of the “Holy Maximus,” son of the 
Emperor Valentinian, clothed in purple and gold tis- 
sue, the costume of an imperial prince, though Maxi- 
mus, who fled the court and became a monk, wore 
during his lifetime the coarse brown garb of his fel- 
ows. 

The richness and beauty of a secular dress, there- 
fore, prove nothing against the asceticism or sanc- 
tity of the wearer: 

That of Thais may have been the “glorious habit” 
of pious legend, which every Christian tried to pro- 
vide for his triumph in death over the sorrows and 
snares of life; it may have been the garments which 
the penitent wore when she received the favor of 
heaven through St. Paphnutius, and bade farewell to 
the theatre and her mourning lovers. There is no 
mundus muliebris buried with this Thais; no mirror, 
no jars of nard or stibium, no lute or embroidery 
frame; hers is the funeral baggage of the eremite. 
The chaplet, the cross—still recalling in form the ankh 
of the Egyptians—found by the side of the body; the 
rose of Jericho, symbol of resurrection, held between 
the skeleton fingers; the basket and goblet case of 
woven palm fibres to contain the Sacrament, which the 
Oriental Christians buried with the dead; the palm 
branches, martyrs’ attributes, in which she lies as in 
a nest of verdure, all testify to the exceptional holi- 
ness of the “blessed Thais” of Antinoé and impart 
to her sepulchre a distinctly religious character, dif- 
ferentiating it from the other tombs of the same 
necropolis. In any case, without attaching undue 
importance to it, the “find” of M. Gayet lends vitality 
to the legend of the courtesan-saint, and provides cos- 
tume and properties for the winning figure of the 
repentant actress. 

The three other studies in Mrs. Blashfield’s 
book deal respectively with Aphra Behn, the nov- 
elist and playwright of the Restoration; Aissé, 
the Circassian girl who loved and suffered in 
France under the Regency; and Rosalba Car- 
riera, the Venetian miniaturist and pastellist of 
the eighteenth century. 


Tue Lanp Wuere THE Sunsets Go. 

af + eee H. Leonard. Sherman, French; 

“Granted that they did not find the riches of 
which they had been told, they found a place in 
which to search for them.” 

Such is Castafieda’s characterization of the 
Southwest in his stately and spirited history of 
Coronado’s search for the Seven Cities, written 
nearly four hundred years ago. For the reviewer 
the world is divided into two great classes: the 
class of those whose view of the Southwest is 
like that of the traveler on the Santa Fé whom 
someone noticed looking rapidly from side to side 
of the observation platform and remarking in a 
dreary, bored tone, “As far as the eye can see— 
nothing—nothing,” and the class of those for 
whom the great plateaus, their mesas and cuestas 
and arroyos, their cave-cliffs and cafions, painted 
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deserts and sand-blown trails, their wild Spanish- 
American and Indian history are, as for Coro- 
nado’s companions, a place in which to search 
for riches. 

To that enchanted place “The Land Where 
the Sunsets Go” will convey the interested reader. 
The book will be prized by lovers of the South- 
west for its power of evoking her wide-lined 
landscape, her brilliant, inexpressible, changing 
colors and storied human scene of failure and 
success—especially her tale of successes of the 
spirit. The prose sketches of the collection excel 
in precision and originality the contributions in 
verse. Beautiful is the impression of the terrible 
Devil’s Gate, its narrow, steep, dangerous road, 
where wagon-hubs almost graze the sides of the 
sheer high rock-walls and “for a little while at 
noon a sword flash drops down from the sun to 
cut the gloom, then all is purple-dark again.” 

Yes, the book tells you of a place where riches 
may be sought, and gives you something better 
than a treasure trove, a treasure yet to find, some- 
thing lost behind the ranges. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYHOUSES. By Joseph 

Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin; $3.50. 

It is rather surprising that nobody else has 
recently tried to do what Professor Adams has 
here so well done; probably scholars have not 
realized how rich the harvest could be. But 
since Fleay’s “Chronicle History,” 1890, unsound 
and self-contradictory in so many of its particu- 
lars, and Ordish’s “Early London Theatres in 
the Fields,” 1894, incomplete by intention, this 
field has been left almost unworked in any com- 
prehensive way. But in these twenty or more 
years, much new material has been discovered, 
especially by Professor Charles W. Wallace, and 
it is of this material that Professor Adams has 
made particularly good use. What he has sought 
to do is to give a chronological account of each 
of the playhouses of Pre-Restoration London, its 
erection, the principal events in its history, and 
its final disposition. So far as his material per- 
mits, Professor Adams describes the structure of 
each theatre, its business management, the com- 
panies that occupied it, and its location, for the 
last point making effective use of the various 
contemporary views and maps of old London. 
Professor Adams’s principal original contribution 
is the identification of certain sketches of Inigo 
Jones’s as plans for the Cockpit-in-Court, built 
in 1632 or 1633, at Whitehall, of the existence 
of which scholars have not previously known. 
But every chapter shows more or less important 
fresh conclusions based on a careful study of the 
sources. Scholars will find the book invaluable 
for its accuracy and comprehensiveness; the 
reader whose interest in literary history is less 


professional, will enjoy its picture of a fascinating 
circle in London life. The book is richly supplied 
with well-chosen maps and views of London, and 
has an index and very complete bibliography. 


Tue Crmax or CIvILizaTION. 

SocrALIsM. 

FEMINISM. By Correa Moylan Walsh. 

Sturgis and Walton; the three, $4.50. 

An interesting and curious, though not con- 
sistently dependable, example of modern pessim- 
ism is this work in three connected volumes. 
The first develops a cyclical theory of civiliza- 
tion and decay, maintaining that we have reached 
a position near the climax and apparently that 
we are destined to inevitable decay. There are 
two great groups of causes of decay—the mate- 
rial, and the moral or social. The material 
causes derive from the exhaustion of the natural 
resources from which we draw our wealth; the 
moral causes, from the degeneration produced by 
an excess of wealth among the leaders of civili- 
zation and the struggle of the masses for equal- 
ity without merit to justify their pretensions. 
The masses are aroused by the evils which afflict 
them as the result of corruption at the top and 
by the growing restriction which the depletion 
of our resources imposes upon an over-expanded 
consumption. Their mistake is in aiming at a 
part in the spoils without making a compensating 
contribution. 

The most conspicuous signs of this present-day 
moral decay, so far as the struggle for specious 
equality is concerned, are to be found in the 
movements known as socialism and feminism. 
Each is, according to the author, individualistic 
and anti-social, struggling merely for the satis- 
faction of the parties concerned without an 
understanding of either the foundations of so- 
ciety or of the necessity for a codperative con- 
tribution to social welfare. The auther’s chief 
abomination is the tendency among many—he 
would say most—socialists and feminists to dis- 
pense with the family as an antiquated institu- 
tion enforced by superstition and repugnant to 
the modern desire for maximum enjoyment with- 
out social responsibility. The author’s reading 
has been very extensive, but his patent prejudices 
—such as his assumption of the native mental 
inferiority of women—have often prevented him 
from presenting a clear and well balanced inter- 
pretation of the two movements to which he 
devotes his attention. In spite of the fact that 
he hits tellingly upon some of their major weak- 
nesses, he signally fails to grasp the highly social 
and idealistic aims back of both socialism and 
feminism in their best expression. To ignore 
these disqualifies him as a competent critic. 
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Memonrizs Discreet AND INpiIscREET. By 

a Woman of No Importance. Dutton; $5. 

Someone has said that it is necessary to be 
indiscreet to be interesting, but the anonymous 
writer of “Memories Discreet and Indiscreet” 
manages to interest without fulfilling the prom- 
ise of the last word of her book’s title. In spite 
of the fact that she devotes a large part of her 
fat volume to dull and garrulous gossip about 
people whose names, to the average American at 
least, have no significance whatever, she offers 
what must be regarded as a distinct contribution 
to contemporary history. The book is rich in 
intimate glimpses of such personages as Garibaldi, 
Parnell, De Lesseps, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Kitchener, Sir Iaan Hamilton, and a dozen 
or so others—royalties and smaller fry—whose 
names are already historic. It affords, in addi- 
tion, “inside” gossip concerning certain famous 
British campaigns in the East. But its chief 
value lies, not so much in its “close-ups” of the 
great or its analysis of past events, as in a pano- 
rama, not altogether flattering but certainly 
faithful in detail, of the English haut monde. 
The manners revealed are probably already the 
manners of a past age (the war will have seen 
to that) but the revelation has a very present 
interest. The student of history, of society, of 
politics, and the dilettante in the curious ways 
of humanity as well, can find much that is sig- 
nificant in what the writer says of other people 
and, more or less unwittingly, of herself. 


Worx. By E. Dorothea 
Lloyd 


WELFARE 
Proud, with an introduction by 
George. Macmillan; $3. 

An Australian by birth and nurture goes to 
England to study and makes her return con- 
tribution in the form of this volume. Evidently 
she takes the capitalistic state as a permanent 
fact, and her effort therefore is not toward re- 
placing it with a more ideal social order but 
toward making it as workable as possible for 
those who live in it. Welfare work is one of 
these means. Despite the workers’ distrust of 
welfare work, the author finds in its proper 
development the key to the promotion of the 
workers’ best interests. She frankly recognizes 
its paternalistic character—possibly believing 
that the worker has not yet developed sufficient 
intellectual and political initiative to advance 
alone—and seeks to direct this in the best pos- 
sible channels. Her study of welfare work 
in England shows many signs of reasonable 
thoroughness, so far as an analysis of the best 
examples is concerned. It certainly is to be 
doubted whether she sees equally clearly its un- 
favorable aspects under less ideal conditions. 
Nor can one help wondering whether she has 


not overrated the altruistic initiative of the 
manufacturer in promoting beneficent factory 
legislation in the past. To the manufacturer, 
rather than to the worker, she now turns for the 
development of normal working-conditions in the 
factory and in the factory-worker’s home. To her 
the welfare worker is—what he should be—the 
institution’s social secretary. But as inspector, 
disciplinarian, employing agent, timekeeper, res- 
taurant-manager, recreational director, and a 
score of other things which quite hopelessly 
combine service to master and servant, how can 
he be considered the friend of both in a capital- 
istic system of industry, when the system is a 
battle field? Yet in the best-managed factories 
he is just that. The author believes that under 
proper conditions he may be such in all. The 
worker believes he cannot, preferring the free- 
dom and errors of democracy in industry to 
efficiency with mistrust of industrial paternalism. 
We shall not attempt to settle the question at 
issue, preferring to leave it to the reader, but 
we commend the book both for its information 
and because it is so well written. 


PuysicaL CHEMISTRY OF VITAL PHENOM- 
ENA. By J. F. McClendon. Princeton 
University Press; 

This is a compendium of biochemistry for the 
use of students and investigators in the biological 
and medical sciences. It is the outgrowth, pri- 
marily, of instruction of medical students in this 
relatively new and rapidly developing field on 
the frontier of biology. It deals with the efforts 
to interpret the processes of life in the terms of 
the physicist and chemist. From the study of the 
decomposition products of once living cells and 
from the analysis of the exchanges which such 
cells make with matter and energy of their en- 
vironment, the investigator seeks to determine 
the actual composition of the living cell and to 
describe the changes which go on within its sub- 
stance during its functional activity. Hence we 
find here discussions of ionic concentrations, os- 
motic pressure, electrolytic dissociation, surface 
tension, absorption, colloids, enzyme action, per- 
meability, polarization, anzsthesia, amoeboid 
motion, and many other topics which reflect the 
triumphs or propose the hypocheses of those who 
attack the problems of physiology with the weap- 
ons of the physical chemist. A terse, almost tele- 
graphic, style leaves the reader at times to supply 
his own transitions and detect relations of the 
disjunct items. The specialist, who needs none 
of these aids to comprehension, finds here a com- 
pact and suggestive array of fact and theory, 
annotated to indicate both the territories of ex- 
ception or debate and the fields for further in- 
quiry. 
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NOTES ON NEW FICTION 





It is Mrs. Atherton’s purpose in “The White 
Morning” (Stokes; $1.) to show that assistance 
to the Allies may come almost any day from the 
German women themselves, rising in rebellion 
against the government. For in the years before 
the war, when women’s personal liberty had 
been ignored by the autocratic heads of German 
households, a growing distaste for marriage had 
been aroused in the women of the empire. Now, 
according to Mrs. Atherton, as soon as the fun- 
damental truth that they have been waging 
neither a defensive nor a victorious war pene- 
trates to the German women, they will, “driven 
to desperation by suffering and privation and 
disillusion,” suddenly “arise and overthrow the 
dynasty.” The republic which they will then 
set up can be depended upon to put an instant 
end to the war and to conclude a fair peace. 

This is demonstrable perhaps as a thesis. It is 
regrettable, however, that “The White Morn- 
ing” resembles a thesis more than it does a novel, 
especially in its brevity, its rather gaunt, undis- 
tinguished style, and its logical impersonality. 
Whether the prophecy is sound or not—and a 
cogent note appended to the novel by Mrs. Ath- 
erton makes it at least seem plausible—the reader 
is not moved by the story itself. One can under- 
stand the author’s impatience to put into circu- 
lation an original and encouraging notion like 
this; yet the fact remains that the growth of a 
great popular movement with the depth and 
breadth of the French Revolution is reported in 
a slender novel of 174 pages. To attempt within 
these limits to depict even a few chosen charac- 
ters and to imply their participation in such a 
revolution, almost dooms a writer to give his 
story that cursory hearsay accent of the twice 
told tale of colloquial narration. Evident marks 
of a too zealous haste mar the book. 

“T have been asked,” states the author, “to 
set forth my authority for writing “The White 
Morning’; in other words, for daring to believe 
that a revolution conceived and engineered by 
women is possible in Germany.” Mrs. Ather- 
ton explains that her authority is based on what 
she had an opportunity for observing during a 
seven years’ residence in Munich. There she 
saw what seemed to be a pretty general dis- 
content with marriage on the part of women of 
the intellectual class. The idea of its growing 
into 2 definite rebellion was Mrs. Atherton’s 
own, although since the novel was begun con- 
firmation of the possibility has come in two arti- 
cles published in this country, one by Mr. A. C. 
Roth, ex-consul in Plauen, and another by Herr 
J. Koetiggen, a refugee from Germany whose 
article appeared in the New York “Chronicle” 


in November. No one can question the sincerity 
of Mrs. Atherton’s prophecy—propaganda, for 
obvious reasons, it cannot be. It is clearly one 
of several good guesses as to what is just now 
in Pandora’s box—Germany. More than one 
writer has also laid claim to a private peep. 
And our hope is father to the thought that Mrs. 
Atherton may be correct in her surmise. 

The angels of Mons might testify that in 
“The Terror” (McBride; $1.25) Arthur Ma- 
chen knows how to play with states of mind, 
especially credulity. In this case he has added 
to credulity, horror. He mentions one dreadful 
event after another in an offhand manner—mur- 
ders and sudden death in a war-swept and terror- 
ized England. Each one he orients with the 
matter-of-fact exactitude of newspaper narration. 
He reports suspicions and surmises about these 
horrors, even to the conversation of bores. 
He goes so far as to gag the British press on 
the subject, this being one of the most realistic 
touches in the book. He pretends himself to be 
humbly ignorant ; he cannot account for the mys- 
terious horror that has descended on the land. 
All this is to sustain the mood. A few charac- 
ters are sketched in to enrich the picture. For 
those who love mystery and that titillation of 
the emotions that comes of something dreadful 
about to be explained, who have, too, some crav- 
ing for the lurid as it is to be found in good 
description of crime and sudden death, “The 
Terror” will have fascination. Its imaginative 
quality—halfway between the exaggeration of 
gossip and the extravagance of tradition—gives 
it its slight value. But it remains a sketch, an 
exercise in evoking horror, which is so well done 
as to leave nothing to be said in its favor. 

“Four Days,” by Hetty Hemenway (Little, 
Brown; 50 cts.), is yet another record of the 
intensity which these years of war have brought 
—a record of a snatched bit of honeymoon, a 
torn uniform, a few poignant days of sunshine, 
the bitter brevity of the parting. Originally 
published as a short story in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” it does not, in book form, wholly 
justify the striking impression that it first made. 
In other words, although clear and coherent and 
tragic, it is not the type of story that gains by 
re-reading. 

Cecil Sommers’s ““Temporary Heroes” (Lane), 
a series of letters from the front during a period 
of eighteen months, is notable for two things: 
the letters are readable; and, though probably 
true, they are not horrible. One suspects the 
author of indulging a proclivity for amusing 
description, but at the expense merely of time. 
Surely in the rush of horrors there should be 
appreciation for this light-hearted chronicle of 
the trenches. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 


For PRINTING A POEM in place of a leading 
article there is no precedent in the history of 
Tue Dit, but in so doing the publisher feels 
that he is living up to his declared editorial pol- 
icy: “to try to meet the challenge of the new 
time by reflecting and interpreting its spirit— 
a spirit freely experimental, skeptical of inher- 
ited values, ready to examine old dogmas and 
to submit afresh its sanctions to the test of expe- 
rience.” The publisher believes that “The 
Young World” is of the utmost significance at 
the present time in that it gives so vivid an 
expression to a spirit which many of us already 
see emerging from the war conflict, the spirit 
of internationalism. There are rumors on every 
side of spiritual awakening even we in 
America have not been unmoved. In such crises 
the poet is the truest prophet. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to quote Ralph Adams Cram, 
who says in his recently published “The Sub- 
stance of Gothic”: “Unless there is behind him 
[the artist] a communal self-consciousness, unless 
the air is quick with the impulses and desires 
of a whole people eager for the expression of 
their own spiritual experiences and emotions . . . 
then the art of the individual, however great he 
may be, is a fond thing, vainly imagined, and 
no part of any life save only his own.” It is 
not too soon even now to anticipate this social 
self-consciousness which the war will bring to 
America. Once that consciousness has become 
articulate, it will be served only by those who 
move unflinchingly forward toward the future. 


A SANE WARTIME ECONOMY is urged by the 
“Publishers’ Weekly” in its recent summary of 
the 1917 book field. Now is the time, says the 
editor, to resist the fetish of the new book 
Sharper and sharper competition in the produc- 
tion of novelties has brought the bookseller to 
the point where “he dares not order all that a 
new book might warrant for fear that a newer 
book will take the wind out of its sales before 
his counters are cleared.” The publisher, too, 
can scarcely “give each new title a push” into 
the hazardous world before he must father its 
successor. And the reader, it should be added, 
is increasingly harassed by the fear that if for 
a moment he relax vigilance some deserving vol- 
ume, thus orphaned, may slip past him into obliv- 
ion. Such conditions, observes the “Weekly,” 
make the business of publishing (and of reading) 
one of “continual speculation and waste.” Now 
that production is somewhat reduced and fiction 
is selling less than non-fiction, so that time is 
less of the essence of the business, publishers have 


an opportunity to guide their children through 
the mischances of a life that need not be so brief. 
Let them “carry on 1917 into 1918”—and 
beyond ; let them distribute emphasis more impar- 
tially between the newer and the older members 
of their families; in short, while they are making 
a market for today’s book let them remember to 
extend the market for the excellent book of yes- 
terday. The responsibility for this economy must 
rest upon the publishers’ advertising; but its ben- 
efits would reach beyond the dealer and the 
publisher himself, in whom the “Weekly” is pro- 
fessionally interested, to every reader whose 
pleasure or profit interests him in the conserva- 
tion of good books. 


Tue RUSSIAN REVOLUTION has now prac- 
tically completed the first year of its erratic and 
thrilling progress. So speedily do we adapt our- 
selves today to new social conditions that already 
the autocratic Russia of romance and fiction 
seems something of the dim legendary past. For 
the historian and psychologist the sudden collapse 
of the older myths about Russia and the forma- 
tion of new ones must be a fascinating contem- 
porary record of how ideas and concepts about 
a nation are destroyed and remade. Very likely 
the immediate picture of Russia as a country torn 
to pieces by anarchy, violence, and fanatical ideas 
is as false to reality as the picture in the pop- 
ular melodramas of ten years ago. Even in 
peace-time it is not easy to get a cool, historical 
perspective; in time of war, almost the attempt 
alone seems presumptuous. Yet it is an attempt 
worth making. For some sense of the movement 
of history would probably have checked us, at 
the beginning of the revolution, from indulging 
in too fantastic hopes for a speedy Russian utopia, 
just as some sense of the movement of history 
would probably today check us from too great 
a despair at the current course of events. Let 
us remember that nations seldom die when they 
have the vitality for anarchy. 


THE REPORT ON RECONSTRUCTION after the 
war, prepared by the sub-committee of the British 
Labor party, is a document of remarkable elo- 
quence and vigor. Compared with this clear and 
courageous programme for a new social order, 
the tepid and rhetorical generalizations about 
the necessity for codperation and burying the 
hatchet between capital and labor for the period 
of the war, which have emanated from American 
Labor organizations, seem really pitiful. Is there 
no boldness, no intellectual back-bone, no social 
thinking in the leaders of American Labor? 
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Could a passage like the following be found in 
any of their pronunciamentos? 
It [the Labor party] calls for more warmth in poli- 
tics, for much less apathetic acquiesence in the miseries 
that exist, for none of the cynicism which saps the 
life of leisure. On the other hand, the Labor party 
has no beliefs in any of the problems of the world be- 
ing solved by good will alone. Good will without 
knowledge is warmth without light. Especially in all 
the complexities of politics, in the still undeveloped 
science of society, the Labor party stands for increased 
study, for the scientific investigation of each succeed- 
ing problem, for the deliberate organization of re- 
search, and for a much more rapid dissemination 
among the v-hole people of all the science that exists. . . 
No labor party can hope to maintain its position un- 
less its a are, in fact, the outcome of the 
best political science of its time; or to fulfil its pur- 
unless that science is continually wresting new 
elds from human ignorance. 
Obviously this passage was not written by a 
Welsh miner or a Liverpool dock-worker, and 
perhaps the clue to the discouraging feebleness 
and conventionality of the social vision of Amer- 
ican Labor lies ultimately in that simple fact. 
Between the British laborer and the intellectual 
man, the scientist, the Oxford or Cambridge rad- 
ical, the scholar like Graham Wallas, the pub- 
licists like Ramsey Macdonald and J. A. Hobson, 
the patient investigator like Sydney Webb, the 
mathematician and philosopher like Bertrand 
Russell, the artist and poet like John Masefield, 
the popular novelist like Wells, the satirist like 
Shaw—between men of this type and the British 
laborer there has always been a friendly rap- 
prochement. For example, the “Home Univer- 
sity Library” series, selling for a shilling a 
volume, brought art and science and history and 
religion to the humblest household. The men 
and women who wrote these books knew how 
to be popular without becoming patronizing ; they 
could be informative without also being dull. 
Since the nineties, too, it had been a kind of tra- 
dition for the young radical to join some wing 
of the Socialist party or the I. L. P. The leads 
ers of the Labor party, although at first the mere 
business agents for selfish and snobbish crafts 
unions, came more and more to look to the lib- 
eral university men for guidance and help instead 
of regarding them suspiciously as the special 
pleaders for a privileged class. ialism was a 
living theory then, not the doctrinaire rigidness 
of immigrants and the industrially exploited, as 
too often with us. British Labor leaders had 
less and less of our morbid fear of the “high- 
brow.” Even before the war there was the be- 
ginning of a genuine alliance between those who 
worked with their hands and those who worked 
with their brain. Since the war, accompanying 
the accelerating deliquescence of traditional Lib- 
eralism, the Labor party has grown not merely 
in political power and actual membership but in 
steadiness of purpose, in the power to think and 


plan constructively, in wise and temperedly rad- 
ical leadership. This programme for reconstruc- 
tion is the fine result of the growth and union 
of those enlightened and vital forces. It is the 
programme at last for a real democracy. 


Now IF THIS HIGHLY EFFECTIVE ALLIANCE 
between the intellectuals and the laborites in 
England has its obvious political and moral les- 
son for American trade-unionism, it has equally 
a lesson for the American professor. Not only 
must our own labor organizations “go into poli- 
tics” with a purpose and a programme and re- 
model their antiquated craft-unionism structure, 
but our own university men must make a more 
vigorous attempt to establish a real political and 
intellectual partnership with the leaders of or- 
ganized labor. The time is now ripe for the 
organization of some kind of non-exclusive La- 
bor party, with a touch of healthy opportunism 
in politics perhaps, yet with a definite, conscious 
programme. Such a party might utilize the 
brains of the Socialist party, the scientific help 
of the university men; capitalize the discontent 
of the middle class; get vitality and direction 
from the trade-unions. Already our professorial 
type tends more and more to the timid recluse, 
the jejune well-mannered and over-cultivated. 
Our Labor organizations still think mostly of the 
main chance for themselves, still regard politics 
as a game where clever bargainers know how to 
gain special legislative privileges. Our Socialists 
still shriek in impotent, dogmatic rage, garner- 
ing the votes of the miserable and the disinher- 
ited. Have we no leaders with the wisdom and 
ability to gather these forces together and focus 
them on a common democratic purpose? 


THE INCORRIGIBLE ANTHOLOGIST, like the con- 
firmed toper, is never without plausible occasions 
for indulging his vice. Though the day of 
unblushing lists of “the hundred best books” now 
seems as remote as the day of the candid remark 
that passed between the governors of the Caro- 
linas, listing no more abates in the face of out- 
raged public opinion than (unless statistics lie 
and there is no truth in eye-opened witnesses) 
alcoholic consumption diminishes in the con- 
genial, but now “dry,” Southland. The devotee 
has merely transferred more and more of his 
ingenuity from the compiling of lists to the devis- 
ing of new occasions for lists. It was a genius 
in his day who first posed that seductive query, 
“If you were cast away on a desert isle what 
score of books would you select ...?” How 
many of us escaped his lure? But we are warier 
now and will not be intrigued by any but the 
most cunning adepts at the vice. One such has 
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DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & Co. 


“Tt’s a Queer Feller 


seen by a queerer feller.” 
Such is Mr. Tarkington’s 
good-humored description 


of Mr. Holliday’s new book. 


A striking portrait of the 
man and a keen analysis 
of his work, without any 
of the hero-worship that 
sometimes crops out in 
such books. Booth Tark- 
ington’s progress is traced 
from the spacious Prince- 
ton days to the later Pen- 
rod era. There are en- 
lightening anecdotes ga- 
lore and engaging pas- 
sages of critical insight. 
You will realize why this 
man has gathered one of 
the most enviable follow- 
ings in America when 
you read 
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TARKINGTON 


By Robert Cortes Holliday 


Net, $1.25 
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lately drawn up a full net from the sophisticated 
waters of the New York “Sun.” His technique 
is inimitable: 

Sir: You were choosing, let us suppose, some books 
to put on a guest room shelf. . . Many of your 
guests are of the male sex and have the habit of 
reading in bed. You keep a reading lamp by the 
bed, of course, and a bookshelf. at thirty vol- 
umes. . .? May I tell you my. . .? 

The thing is diabolical! It is not enough to 
pillory this offender—Mr. Christopher Morley, 
Oxonian, author of “Songs for a Little House,” 
and (so brazen is the cult!) an editor of “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal”; such crimes evoke emu- 
lators. The wise, therefore, are hereby warned 
to give neither comfort nor aid to anyone solic- 
iting help in the selection of “a simple library 
—say three score titles—for the butler’s pantry” 
... or “a shelf of thrillers for the telephone 
booth, to while away the hours of waiting” . . . 
or “a half dozen duodecimos, on India paper, 
for the bird house under the eaves.” 


A VIVID DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMMIES in 
France appears in a recent number of “Inter- 
America,” a new monthly magazine of Pan- 
Americanism published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company which is printed alternately in Spanish 
and in English. The quotation is from an article 
by Antonio G. de Linares, Paris correspondent of 
the Argentine “Caras y Caretas”: 

Large, slow, phlegmatic, the Americans filed th 
the streets of the city without being affected in 
least by the “parade.” 

They are countrymen or sportive citizens, dressed 
rather as cowboys than as soldiers, and they savor 
of the Far West. Among them there is no displ 
of gold lace, no fine trimmings, and barely an 
bak on eagle, or a star shows on their collars or 
shoulders to indicate their rank. 
and healthy, and they are not warlike. 
impression of being good, frank, well trained boy; 
and they will get themselves killed—since this is w 
they came for—and they will die in the Dan 
waste of No Man’s Land with great valor and with 
ever greater surprise, while seeking with their almost 
infantile blue eyes the maternal bosom of their native 
heavens and the soft horizon of the prairies. 


Tue Gotpv Mepat of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters returns to sculpture 
after nine years. It was first awarded to Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens; it now comes to Daniel Ches- 
ter French. Meanwhile, however, it has almost 
as often gone out into the by-ways and hedges 
as it has decorated men whom the nation must 
delight to honor—Riley, Howells, or Sargent. 
Perhaps it only imitates the inscrutable ballot of 
election. This year Franklin Henry Giddings, 
Edward Sheldon, Frank Vincent Dumond, Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Douglas Volk, and John 
Alden Carpenter have become immortal. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Booxs ON PALESTINE. 
(To the Editor of THe D1At.) 


The recent capture of Jerusalem by the British 
and the declaration of the British government in 
favor of the reéstablishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine has created a great revival of interest in 
books bearing on the Holy Land and the world- 
wide movement among the Jews to recover their 
homeland. The Jews of the United States are rais- 
ing a fund to restore Palestine and accomplish the 
repatriation of their people. It is predicted that 
a great revival of Hebrew culture will follow the 
reéstablishment. 

A list of easily obtainable books published in 
English in recent years, dealing with Palestine and 
its people, and describing the modern Jewish colo- 
nies already established in Palestine, may interest 
your readers: 

“Palestine, the Rebirth of an Ancient People.” 
By Albert M. Hyamson; Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 

“Zionism and the Jewish Future.” By various 
writers, edited by H. Sacher; John Murray, Lon- 
don, 1917. 

“Zionism—Problems and Views.” By P. Good- 
man and Arthur D. Lewis; T. F. Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1916. 

“Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine.” By Hen- 
rietta Szold; Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 


ica, Philadelphia, 1915. 
London, 1915. Published 


“Zionist Pamphlets.” 
by “The Zionist.” 

“Zionism.” By Richard Gottheil; Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, Philadelphia, 1914. 

“Palestine and the Jews.” By F. G. Jannaway; 
Birmingham, 1914. 

“The Haskalah Movement.” By Jacob S. Rai- 
sin; Jewish Publication Society of America, Phila- 
delphia, 1913. 

“Jews of Today.” By Dr. Arthur Ruppin. 
Translated from the German by Margery Bent- 
wich, with an introduction by Joseph Jacobs; G. 
Bell and Sons, London, 1913. 

“Zionist Work in Palestine.” By various 
authorities, edited by Israel Cohen; Judean Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1912. 

“The Story of Jerusalem.” (Historical.) By Sir 
C. M. Watson; J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 


don, 1912. 
“The Land That Is Desolate.” By Sir Freder- 
By Ells- 


ick Treves; E. P. Dutton & Co., 1912. 
“Palestine and its Transformation.” 
worth Huntington; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 
“Selected Essays.” By A. Ginsberg (Achad 
Ha’am); Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Philadelphia, 1910. 
“The Historical Biography of the Holy Land.” 
—_ edition.) By George Adam Smith; London, 
“A Jewish State.” By Theodor Herzl; D. Nutt, 
London, 1896 
Haroitp KE&iiock. 
Provisional Executive Committee 


For General Zionist Affairs 
New York City. 

















RECENT BOOKS 
YOU SHOULD EXAMINE 


The United States and the War. The 

Mission to Russia. Political Addresses 
By the Honorable ELIHU ROOT $2.50 
Of special interest are those s es indi- 
cating the attitude of the United States to 
the war, both before and after her entrance 
into it, and the addresses delivered by Mr. 
Root as head of the Mission to Russia. 
All of his public utterances in that capacity 
are included. 


Norman Institutions 

By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS, Gurney 
Professor of History and Political Science 
and Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences in Harvard University. Har- 
vard Historical Studies, Vol. XXIV. $2.75 
A comprehensive study of the institutions of 
Normandy in the formative period, consid- 
ered particularly in relation to the develop- 
ment of English law and institutions. 


Trade and Navigation between 

Spain and the Indies in 

the Time of the Hapsburgs 
By CLARENCE HENRY HARING, As- 
sistant Professor of History in Yale Univer- 
sity. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XIX. 
Special stress is laid upon the period of the 
Catholic Kings and Charles V. $2.25 


The State Tax Commission 

By HARLEY LEIST LUTZ, Professor of 
Economics in Oberlin College. Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. XVII. $2.75 
An investigation of the actual operation of 
the state taxing systems under the guidance 
and direction of such tax commissions as 
became popular about 1891. The emphasis 
is placed upon methods and results. 


The Russian Revolution 
By SAMUEL N. HARPER, ALEXANDER 
PETRONKEVITCH, FRANK A. GOLDER, 
and ROBERT J. KERNER. Ready in March 
Papers presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association, 1917. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
The Italian Text with a Translation into 
English Blank Verse and a Commentary. 
By COURTNEY LANGDON, Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Literature in 
Brown University. Vol. I. Inferno. $2.50 
The first of four volumes which should 
prove extremely satisfactory to modern 
readers. 


The Self and Nature 
By DEWITT H. PARKER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. ‘$2.00 
“An earnest and suggestive study of some 
of the basic problems of metaphysics.”— 
Philosophical Review. 
At all leading bookstores 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


23 Randall Hal! 280 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. | 
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“lI visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, ‘‘ Your 
United States,’’ by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
can be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
call upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 


Special Library Service 


We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De 
partment has made a careful study of li 
requirements, and is equipped to handle 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 
Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 














NOTES AND NEWS 





James Oppenheim, whose poem “The Young 
World” leads this issue of THe D1AL, is the author 
of several volumes of fiction and verse. His bet- 
ter known books of poetry have been: “Monday 
Morning, and Other Poems” (1909), “The Pi- 
oneers” (a play in verse, 1910), and “Songs for 
the New Age” (1914). In March Huebsch will 
issue another collection, which will include and 
take its title from “The Young World.” Mr. 


S41} Oppenheim has been a frequent contributor to peri- 


odicals and was editor of “The Seven Arts.” 

C. K. Trueblood is a graduate in science of both 
Earlham and Haverford colleges. In 1915 he re- 
ceived an A.M. from Harvard. He is now an in- 
structor in English at the University of Wisconsin. 

The other contributors to this issue have previ- 
ously appeared in the columns of THe D1AL. 





January 17 this column published an announce- 
ment by The Poetry-Lovers of New York City 
regarding a prize contest in which Ridgely Tor- 
rence was included among the judges. Mr. Tor- 
rence writes that he is not serving in that capacity. 

Harper & Bros. have announced “A History of 
Architecture,” by Fiske Kimball and G. H. Edgell. 

Sully & Kleinteich, publishers, have now become 
George Sully & Co. Their address is 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ; 

Rand McNally & Co. are the publishers of a 
vest-pocket manual on “The United States Army, 
Facts and Insignia,” by Valdemar Paulsen. 

The cumulated annual “Readers’ Guide” for 
1917 is just off the press of the H. W. Wilson Co. 
Tue Dit is among the periodicals regularly in- 
dexed in the “Guide.” 

Stanton & Van Vliet are offering “Aeroplane 
Construction and Operation,” by John B. Rathbun 
—a manual for constructors, students, aero-mechan- 
ics, flight officers, and schools. 

“The Pilgrims of Hawaii,” an account of the 
first American missionaries in the Pacific islands, 
by Rev. Orramel Hinckley Gulick and his wife, 
has just been published by the Revell Co. 

The World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, have recently published a blank-book designed 
to assist farmers in keeping necessary daily rec- 
ords, the “Farm Diary,” designed by E. H. Thom- 


son. 

March 1 the Association Press, which prints gen- 
eral religious works and some fiction as well as 
the publications of the Y. M. C. A., will move 
to the new Equitable Trust Building, 45th Street 
at Madison Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Christian D. Larson announces that in 
March “Eternal Progress” will resume publica- 
tion. It will appear monthly from San Francisco. 
Communications should be addressed to Mr. Lar- 
son at 210 Post Street. 

Edgar Middleton, author of “Airfare of Today 
and of the Future” (Scribners), plans to accompany 
the aviator Herbert Sykes in a projected flight from 
London to New York by aeroplane. They expect 
to leave Feltham, Middlesex, at dawn and rea 
New York before dark. 
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H. M. Kallen’s series of papers on “The Struc- 
ture of Lasting Peace,” which are concluded in this 
number of THE D1t, are to be issued in book form 
by Marshall Jones this spring. Next month Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. will publish his “Book of Job,” 
a Greek tragedy. 

“Great Britain at War” is the title under which 
Jeffery Farnol has collected his pen pictures of the 
French battle-fields, the grand fleet, the training 
camps, and the English munition plants and ship- 
yards which he has visited. The volume will 
shortly be brought out by Little, Brown & Co. 

Mr. Philip Goodman announces that the title of 
H. L. Mencken’s volume which he will publish 
March 15 has been changed from “Forty-Nine 
Little Essays” to “Damn! A Book of Calumny.” 
Mr. Goodman has another Mencken book listed 
for May 1—“The Infernal Feminine.” 

E. P. Dutton & Co. now have ready the sec- 
ond volume of James Ward’s “History and 
Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting,” which 
is devoted to Italian art from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century. The third volume will continue 
with Italian art of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The “Collected Works” of Padraic Pearse will 
be issued in this country next month by the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., who. also announce three 
March additions to their “New Commonwealth 
Series”: “The World of States,” by C. Delisle 
Burns; “The Church in the Commonwealth,” by 
Richard Roberts; and “Freedom,” by Gilbert 
Cannan. 

The Page Co. have issued this month two addi- 
tions to their “See America First” Series: “Flor- 
ida, the Land of Enchantment,” by Nevin O. 
Winter, and “Colorado, the Queen Jewel of the 
Rockies,” by Mae Lucy Baggs. For spring pub- 
lication they announce a novel of business life, 
“Dawson Black,” by Prof. Harold Whitehead of 
Boston University. 

Mrs. F. L. Coolidge has offered a prize of $1000 
for the best original string quartet submitted in a 
competition to be judged by Franz Kneisel, Fred- 
erick A. Stock, Georges Longy, Kur: Schindler, 
and Hugo Kortschak. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Kortschak at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. 

Among the books promised on the spring list 
of the Yale University Press are: “The Method 
of Henry James,” by Joseph Warren Beach; “The 
History of Henry Fielding,” by Wilbur L. Cross; 
“An Outline Sketch of English Constitutional His- 
tory,” by George Burton Adams; “The Processes 
of History,” by Frederick J. Teggert; and “Human 
Nature and Its Remaking,” by William Ernest 
Hocking. 

Last year St. Andrew’s University, Edinburgh, 
established prizes for essays on prayer. The first 
competition brought out 1700 contestants and the 

ve prizes were divided between England, India, 
Switzerland, and America. The American win- 
mer ($500) was the Rev. Samuel McComb of 
Baltimore, author of “A Book of Prayers,” of 
which Dodd, Mead & Co. recently got out a new 


edition. 

















OLD STATE HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD _ 


LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 


By OCTAVIA ROBERTS 
Illustrations by Lester G. Hornsy 

The author of this notable book is a native 
of Springfield, Illinois. From her childhood, 
she has been stee in traditions and anec- 
dotes of Lincoln’s life there, and by good 
fortune has recently obtained a manuscript 
diary kept by a neighbor of Lincoln’s dur- 
ing his Springfield life, which contains many 
vivid pen pictures of the President. From 
this material and from her own memories 
and investigations, she has constructed a 
— interesting, readable, and illuminating 


Recognizing the importance of the ma- 
terial, Mr. Lester G. Hornby, the famous 
illustrator, consented to go to Illinois and 
make for the book a permanent pictorial rec- 
ord of the scenes associated with Lincoln. 
The result is a volume as attractive as it 
is important, and one that has fixed for all 
time—pictorially and textually—the details 
of Lincoln’s life in Illinois. 

Royal 8vo, Large-Paper Edition, limited 
to 1,000 copies for sale, at $5.00 met, each. 


Other Recent and Notable 
Books on Lincoln ——— 


HONEST ABE 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 
LINCOLN: MASTER OF MEN 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
With frontispiece. $1.75 net 
UNCOLLECTED LETTERS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Now first brought together by GILBERT 
TRACY. With introduction by Ipa M. Tar- 
BELL. With photogravure frontispiece, 
$2.50 net 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
THE LAWYER-STATESMAN 
By JOHN T. RICHARDS 
Illustrated. $3.00 net 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston and New York 
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BUSINESS BOOKS 


Business books are helping to solve 
the economic problems caused by 
the war. Men and women every- 
where are seeking practical help 
to carry on increased business with 
fewer workers. The demand for 
helpful books has quadrupled with- 
in the year. 

D. Appleton & Company publish the 
business books people want. Pi- 
oneers in the field, they have built 
up a great, varied list of authori- 
tative, up-to-date PRACTICAL 
books. Every branch of business 
is represented. Every librarian, 
every teacher of business subjects, 
every business man and woman 
will find it profitable to examine 
the Appleton list. Write to D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, 35 West 32d 
Street, New York, for a copy of 
their special Business Book Cat- 
alog. Appleton Business Books 
may be had at all booksellers. 


When You Think of Business 
Books Think of APPLETONS’ 




















‘A Philadelphia Pepys’’ 


The Homely Diary 
of a Diplomat in the East 


By THOMAS S. HARRISON 


HE author of this delightful volume was 
T American Diplomatic Agent and Consul- 

General in Egypt in the late nineties. A 
man of means and culture, with a charming 
wife, he had a high position in diplomatic 
society at one of the most cosmopolitan of capi- 
tals, and this fresh and intimate record of 
experiences and of his acquaintance with many 
notabilities makes a most readable narrative. 


“The student of social history, browsing 
through the libraries of the year 2020, who 
discovers Colonel Harrison’s Homely Diary will 
exclaim with delight at the treasures he will 
find buried there.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Lavishly illustrated. $5.00 net. At all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York 














Joseph Pennell’s “Pictures of War Work in 
America,” the publication of which has been de- 
layed from December, is among the forthcoming 
Lippincott books. “The Training and Rewards of 
the Physician,” by Richard C. Cabot, and “The 
Organization of Thought,” by A. N. Whitehead, 
are announced for early publication by the same 
house. 

Late this month Henry Holt & Co. are issuing 
“Leon Trotzky as Revealed in his Writings and 
Life,” which will contain a translation of his “Our 
Revolution” (secretly published in Petrograd be- 
fore the revolution), his essays and articles written 
between 1904 and i917, and a biography and notes 
by the translator, M. J. Olgin, author of “The 
Soul of the Russian Revolution.” 

Another new book which reflects recent history 
in Russia is “The Life and Confessions of the 
Mad Monk, Iliodor—Sergius M. Trufanoff,” which 
the Century Co. publishes. Father Iliodor pre- 
pared Rasputin for the priesthood and was for sev- 
eral years the friend and confidant of the “holy 
devil.” Later on he discovered the latter’s intrigues 
and led a campaign against him, for which he was 
unfrocked and imprisoned. He escaped to Nor- 
way and is now living in New York. 

The mid-February Houghton Mifflin list in- 
cluded “Lincoln in Illinois,” by Octavia Roberts, in 
a limited, large paper edition illustrated by Lester 
G. Hornby; the “Life of Naomi Norsworthy,” of 
Teachers College, by Frances Caldwell Higgins; a 
new book of verse by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, “The 
Door of Dreams”; and another contribution to 
the rapidly growing literature about contemporary 
Russia—“Trapped in Black Russia,” by Ruth 
Pierce, who was for six weeks detained as a spy. 

Upton Sinclair has issued the first number of a 
monthly magazine “to advocate a just and perma- 
nent peace settlement.” It is called “Upton Sin- 
clair’s” and is issued from his home at Pasadena, 
California. In this magazine he will publish seri- 
ally the sequel to “King Coal”—“The Coal War,” 
a novel about the Colorado coal strike; and “The 
Profits of Religion, an Essay in Economic Interpre- 
tation,” being a study of supernaturalism “as a 
source of income and a shield to privilege.” 

The following religious works are among those 
announced as nearly ready by Longmans, Green & 
Co.: “The Mount of Vision: Being a Study of 
Life in Terms of the Whole,” by the Right Rev. 
Charles H. Brent; “The Cross,” by Rev. Jesse 
Brett; “Christianity and Immortality,” by Vernon 
F. Storr; “Religious Reality,” by Rev. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson; “Social Problems and Christian Ideals,” 
by a few Northern Churchmen. 

Five years ago “The Publishers’ Weekly” pre- 
pared its list of 1200 private book collectors. Two 
years later the work was extended to 1800 names; 
and an alphabetical list, as well as an index to the 
various subjects represented by the collectors, was 
added to the geographical arrangement. For fall 
publication another revision is planned, to bring the 
list down to date. Book collectors not hitherto 
included, if they desire to be registered—with their 
hobbies—should write to the “Weekly” at 241 
West 37th Street, New York. 
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LIsT OF NEW BOOKS 


[The following list, containing 81 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dit since its last issue.]} 


THE WAR. 


The United States and the War; The Mission to 
Russia; Political Addresses. By Elihu Root. 
Collected and edited by Robert Bacon and James 
Brown Scott. no 362 pages. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $2.5 

The Voices of sy Leaders. A Collection of Ad- 
dresses Delivered by Statesmen of the United 
States ane her Allies in the Great War. Com- 
pues by William Mather Lewis. Introduction 

Goeretary Baker. 16mo, 159 pages. Hinds, 
Hayden & — $1. 
uth-Eastern E By Viadislav R. Savic. In- 
troduction by Ncholas Murray Butler. With 
frontispiece and mee 12mo, 276 pages. Fleming 
2. yr _ $1.50. 
Russian volution. By James 
* Hougnéeling., Jr. Tilustrated. 12mo, 195 pages. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
Our Schools in War . By Arthur & 


Time—and After 
es Illustrated, 12mo, 335 pages. Ginn & C 


lary of the Great Warr. From January, 

. By Sam’l Pepys, Jun’r., Es- 

quire, M.A. With effigies by John Kettelwell. 
12mo, 304 pages. John Lane Co, Boards. $1.50. 
Cavalry of the Clouds. By “Contact” (Capt. Alan 
Bott). With an introduction by Major-General 
WwW. 8. Brancker. 12mo, xxii+ 266 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 


oaeyrastess Nights. By Vernon Kellogg. 12mo, 
pages. Atlantic Monthly Press. sh 


script 2988. Experiences of a Drafted Man. 

ee 12mo, 124 pages. Dodd, Mead & 

o. 

Camion Letters. From American College Men, Vol- 
unteer Drivers of the American Field Service, 
1917. 12mo, 100 pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Army French. By Ernest H. Wilkins and Algernon 
Coleman. i16mo, 186 pages, University of Chi- 
cago Press. Paper. 40 cts. 

The a mye! of Louvain and Its Library. By 
Theodore esley Koch. [Illustrated brochure, 
12mo, 28 pages, paper. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 

A si pad of the War Cripple. Compiled by 
Douglas C. McMurtie. 8vo, 41 pages. he Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 

aper. 


FICTION. 


My Uncle Benjamin. By Claude Tillier. Translated 
by Adele Szold Seltzer. Illustrated, 12mo, 295 
pages. Boni & Liveright. 0. 

Children of Passage. By Frederick Watson. 12mo, 
308 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A Family of Noblemen. By Mikhail Y. Saltykov 
(N. Shchedrin). Translated by A. Yarmolinsky. 
12mo, 422 pages. Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 

Impossible P. le. By Mary C. E. Wemyss. 12mo, 
Lag — oughton Mifflin Co. 1.50. 

Lost Naval Papers. By Bennet Congiastone. 
Samo. 286 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Eastern Red. y Helen Huntington. 12mo, 289 

pages. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Revoke. By W. de Veer. 12mo, 343 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.40. 

The Girl from Keller’s. By Harold Bindloss. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 328 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes iV 1.40. 

Gudrid the By Maurice i te 12mo, 262 
pages. Doda, Mead & Co. $1.3 

His Daughter. By Gouverneur Morris. With front- 


ispiece. 12mo, 326 pages. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.35. 


umanity and the Mysterious Hntghe.  #.. 

Stauffer. 12mo, 295 pages. rgh blicht 
ing Co. $1.35. 

The Great Modern French Stories. A Chronological 
Anthology. Compiled and edited by Willard 
Huntington Wright. 12mo, 409 pages. Boni & 
Liveright. $1.50. 

The Path of Error, and Other Stories. By Joseph 
- — 16mo, 128 pages. The Four Seas 


The Finding of Norah. By Eugenia Brooks Froth- 
a 16mo, 94 pages. oughton Mifflin Co. 
cts. 





*‘Better than Bombs!’ 


says Eleanor Gates, play- 
wright and novelist, about 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 
oe new novel 


WHITE MORNING 


better material for propaganda in the 
Kaiser realm could the United States desire then 
Gertrude A m’s new ae, 
bombs ! Py FR OS, 


author ‘will ever gues, or her publishers be able 
to trace.” Net $1.00. 


THE HOUSE OF CONRAD 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 
Author of “Witte Arrives.” 
What America has done to the German 





t, vidly sho 
as interesting as it is significant. Net $1.50. 


THE GIRL FROM KELLER’S 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “Carmen’s Messenger,” etc. 
oe RN HA FR 
wilderness, Harold B 
previous mage of 
Swift action, and 
success into failure in the bracing 
of the Great Northwest. Net $1.40. 


MISTRESS OF MEN 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
Author of “On the Face of the Waters,”’ 
“Marmaduke,” etc. 








The glamour of India is the background of 
Mrs. Steel’s new novel, one that 


ga 
such fascination. Net $1.40. 


ARMY AND NAVY 
UNIFORMS AND INSIGNIA 


By COL. DION WILLIAMS 


Absolutely the standard book on the —— 
detail of the uniforms and insignia, medals 





LETTERS TO THE MOTHER 
OF A SOLDIER 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Author of “The Russians: An Interpretation,’’ etc. 





This is the mother’ 
arms, her handbook of courage in 
face of Gupeuivaty and doubt. Net $1.00. 











FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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POETRY AND DRAMA. 
The Social Pia f Arthur Wing Pinero. Th - 
F. M. HOLLY een °°) -- el ‘end Mrs, Tanqueray:; "The Notorious Mrs Bes. 


smith. Edited by i. Hamilton. 12mo, 366 
156 Pitth Avense, New York (Established 1906) pages. E. P. Dutton w x: #2. 


RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT ON REQUEST The Master Bui vatas Seciety, Hedda 
py Henvik Ibsen. 
ries. 


Anatol, and Other ‘Play s By p-—— Schnitzer. 

THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION Translated by Grace Isabel Colbron. (Modern 

Thi th Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT Library Series.) With frontispiece, 16mo, 226 

REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication: Address . Boni & Liveright. Limp croft leather. 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City ts. 

Goodfellow, and Other Fairy Plays for Chil- 


& Netta Syrett. 16mo, 139 pages. John 
0. 














Dreams and Images. An Anthology of Catholic 
Poets. Edited by Jo “¥ Kilmer. 12mo, 286 
ANNA PARMLY PARE | pages. Boni & Liveright 
The Poets of the Future. A. College Antnote for 
LITERARY AGENT 1916-1917. Waited by» Henry T Schnittkind. 
FIFTH AVEBUE, NEW YORK mo, pages. ratfor 0o. $1.5 
=m S A Manual of Mystic Verse. Being a ~~ ss of med- 
After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, itative and mystic poems made and annotated 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers 2 La Collier in E. P. Dutton & Co. 
reasonad: ication. mo, pages. .25. 
~—_ > Wanner The Unseen House, and Other Poems. By Sylvester 
Baxter. Limited edition, autographed. 8vo, 64 
pages. The Four Seas Co. 

November: Poems in War Time. By Henry Bryan 
se CaTanaaue of, nooks and pamats elating fo he Ciel || “Sinus. fimo, 119 ‘pages. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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The Epic of Labor 
PELLE THE CONQUEROR 


By MARTIN NEXO 


Former edition $6.00 net. 
’ New two volume edition $4.00. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


“One of the most momentous books which this 
century has so far produced.” 

— Manchester Guardian 

“Possesses the literary qualities that burst the 
bonds of aational boundaries.” 

— Springfield Republican 

“The book is worla-wide in its significance.” 
—New York Tribune 


For a Limited Time Only! 
THE DIAL will be sent for one year to new 
subscribers, together with the new two 
volume edition of “Pelle the Conqueror,” 
on receipt of $4.00. 

Seven Dollars Value for 
Four Dollars! 
Present subscribers may send the 
subscription to a friend who is not 


at present a subscriber and receive 
the books themselves. 


The Dial, 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Birth of Universal Brotherhood 
By ANNA RATNER SHAPIRO 


Romance Mystery Philosophy 


A fine love story is sandwiched in this pleasing book. 


A. C. McClurg’s Bulletin: 

“The author's as ad is inspiring—teaching the 
world the necessity for niversal Democracy and Broth- 
erhood of Man.” Price $1.35 

For Sale at All Bookstores 


Published by the 
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OUR 
REVOLUTION 


By Leon TrotzKy 


ESSAYS ON WORKING CLASS AND INTERNATIONAL REVOLUTION (1904-1917) 


Collected and translated, with biography and explanatory notes by Motssaye J. 

Ouotn, author of “The Soul of the Russian Revolution.” 

Ready immediately, $1.25 net 

The reader may agree or disagree with Trotzky’s views and acts, but these writ- 
ings of his, which twelve years ago pictured an imaginary world, seem today but the 
history of an accomplished episode. They show a continuity of revolutionary doctrine 
unrealized by most of the world outside Russia, with which it behooves English read- 
ers to become acquainted. 

This book contains the one English translation of the theoretical portions of 
Trotzky’s book “Our Revolution” published in Russia in 1906 in defiance of censor- 
ship and immediately suppressed. This is Trotzky’s clearest exposition of his views. 
The present translation is from one of but two or three copies of the original in 
America. 
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This volume includes, in addition: a brief biography (Mr. Olgin has 
known Trotzky intimately for ten years); essays written in 1904, before the 
abortive revolution of 1905; predicting revolution; an essay written ten days 
after the revolution of 1905; an essay on the Workingmen’s Council of 1905 
of which Trotzky was Chairman; the preface to Trotzky’s “My Round Trip,” 
an account of his exile to Siberia, expressing his ironclad certainty of a Rus- 
sian revolution; and several essays written in New York before Proteky left 
for Petrograd in July, 1917. 


The Soul of the 


Russian Revolution 
By Moissaye J. Olgin 


This is virtually the first book from the inside, and is full of the color and interest 
of first-hand narrative. Illustrated, $2.50. 2nd printing 


“Merely to say that Mr. Olgin’s book is the best of all that have appeared 
about the revolution in this country would be a very poor compliment. We 
must say that his work will be recognized as one of the best even in Russia.” 

—Jewish Daily Forward 


“It is of vital importance to know the currents of democracy and revolution 
up to the outbreak of 1905, and from that time to the present day. The 
author has true dramatic power, and he treats the new thought and new 
aspiration of Russia as living forces.” —The Outlook 
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